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“Making Democracy Safe for the Soldier,” which is the title of Dr. Odell’s Special Correspondence 
in next week’s Outlook, is the task which the public-spirited citizens in many communities near our army 
camps have undertaken. Atlanta, Georgia, is the particular community which Dr. Odell, in the course of his 
series of articles on the army cantonments, will describe to our readers. He has a story to tell that not only 
gives reason for pride on the part of Atlantans in their town, but also will bring comfort and reassurance to 
thousands of people at home who have felt concern for the welfare of brothers, husbands, and sons in the 
new army. What Atlanta is doing is an example of the efficiency of democracy at its best. With all its vaunted 
discipline, German autocracy could not begin to do what these Americans are doing to make the new and 
unaccustomed environment of the camp not only safe for the soldier, but also rich in opportunity for mental 
and moral growth. We wish that Dr. Odell’s article in next week’s Outlook could be read in every home 
which is entitled to hang out a service flag. 


THE WEEK 


TWELVE GOOD MEN AND TRUE 


Shoshone, Idaho, has been honored by twelve of its citizens. 
The story which comes to us from the pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church there, the Rev. Jay L. Clow, is 
one which rather upsets the prevailing ideas as to whom honor 
is due in this matter of National service. It illustrates the 
| spirit of the National Army in Shoshone. We should like the 
| Shoshone spirit to become the typically American spirit. This 
| is the story Mr. Clow tells: 

The last quota of the drafted men from the county left for 
Camp Lewis on the evening of November 9. They were twelve 
young men who reversed all the honors of the occasion and 
made the town their guests, “to express their appreciation of 
the honor of being called to the colors.” On Tuesday evening 
they were the hosts of the public at a public ball, and on 
Wednesday evening before the “soldier special” left at mid- 
night for American Lake they entertained at a banquet the 
| county officials, the Exemption Board, the veterans of the Civil 

and Spanish Wars, and a few other honored friends. It all 
seemed backwards, but the young men wanted it so and insisted 
| that the Exemption Board and other officials had honored them 
by calling them. 

Such is the spirit of the men going into the National Army 
from southern Idaho. 


THE NEW DRAFT REGULATIONS 


The new regulations for the draft, regulations which will 
provide for the calling of men to the colors in accordance with 
truly selective principles, have been accepted by the President, 
| and an appeal has been made to the doctors and lawyers of 
the country to lend their aid in the necessary classification 
of draft registrants. 

Under the new system the men will be divided into classes 
in accordance with a plan described in our issue of October 31. 
Each man will be placed in his proper class by means of a 
questionnaire, from which the essential facts necessary for the 
classification will be learned. Under the new regulations a 
place is to be provided convenient to every local board where 
registrants may come for free advice and assistance in filling 
out this document. Questionnaires are to be sent out by the 
local registration boards to five per cent of the registrants 
in their districts each day. Every man will have seven days 
in which to return his questionnaire fully made out. 

The process of classification, it is expected, will begin about 
December 15, Eight days later the boards will begin the 
great process of classification. If the task is successfully com- 
pleted, as it doubtless will be, it will mean the classification of 
approximately ten million men in a period of sixty days. 


FOOD LICENSES AND FOOD ECONOMY 


This month has seen the initiation of a necessary experiment 
which before the war would have been regarded as wild-eyed 
radicalism. More than one hundred thousand manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and distributers of staple food have already begun 
to do business under a_ license system controlled by the 
United States Food Administration. The total of one hundred 
thousand manufacturers subject to the licensing provisions of the 
law does not include certain small retailers. These retailers, 
however, are all subject to the Food Law itself, which forbids 
speculation, hoarding, and excessive profits. These small dealers 
will be controlled through the licensing and regulation of 
wholesalers, who will be obliged to cut off the supplies of dealers 
of any size in any branch of the trade who exact exorbitant 
profits on the necessities of life. 

The foods which dealers must be licensed to handle in any 
large quantity are beef, pork, mutton, fish, poultry, eggs, milk, 
butter, cheese, flour, sugar, cereals, lard, beans, beets, fruits, 
vegetables, some kinds of canned goods and other products. 
The penalty for those who are required to secure a license and 
who fail to do so is five thousand dollars fine or two years’ 
imprisonment. The object of the license system is to limit the 
prices charged by every licensee to a reasonable amount over 
expenses, to keep all food commodities moving in as direct a line 
as possible between producers and consumers, and to limit as far 
as practicable contracts for future delivery and dealing in future 
contracts. 

As a powerful auxiliary of this license system the Food 
Administration depends upon the co-operation of the families 
who have signed the pledge cards described in The Outlook 
of two weeks ago. On the third day of this campaign the 
pledges recorded numbered more than a million and a half. On 
November 8 the Food Administration announced that these 
figures had increased to more than nine million. Ten million is 
the goal sought by the Food Administration. On the basis of 
population, Towa takes the place of honor; ninety-one per cent 
of her families have signed the pledge. Louisiana ranks second, 
with eighty-nine per cent; Rhode Island third, with seventy- 
seven per cent; while Vermont and Maine are tied for fourth 
place, with sixty-eight per cent apiece. 


THE QUESTION OF BREAD AND FLOUR 

Unlike the general distributers of food products, the 
millers have been working under Government license since 
September 10. Now the Government (in addition to the direct 
control already exercised over all importers, manufacturers, and 
distributers of food doing business of over one hundred thou- 


sand dollars a year) is reaching out its hands towards the 
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bakers’ ovens in its effort to eliminate waste in cereal foods. 
After December 10 the baking industry of the country is to be 
put on the war basis. After that date loaves of standard sizes 
only may be baked, and the industry must accept a formula 
for bread prepared by the Food Administration. Making fancy 
rolls will be prohibited. The acceptance of “ returns ” by bakers 
will be forbidden, and a price suggested at which the new 
bread can be sold at a reasonable profit. This price has been 
estimated at seven cents for the standard loaf, though grocers 
and bakers doing business upon a credit and delivery basis will 
have to charge more. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGES 
IN THE SHIPPING BOARD 


The recent announcement from Washington of certain 
changes in the personnel of the United States Shipping Board 
and of an internal reorganization which involves a change in 
the duties of its members need not be considered by the general 
public as indicating much more than the necessary develop- 
ments involved in a policy of expansion. 

When Edward N. Hurley assumed the general direction of 
the Shipping Board, and when Admiral Washington L. Capps, 
U.S. N., succeeded General Goethals as general manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, there came to them legacies 
of the preceding administration. They had to take up the work 
as it had been developed to that stage. But it can safely be 
said that the ship-building programme as it stands to-day is 
quite beyond the programme that the first chairman and the 
first general manager had in their minds. 

This enlarged programme explains to a certain extent the 
necessity for the present changes. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Hurley it has been recognized that the Shipping Board needed 


not only a technical naval constructor but also a master builder, - 


a man who combined with an engineer’s training, ability to do 
much work with great expedition. The Shipping Board feels 
that this need has been filled by the appointment of Charles 
Piez, an engineer and successful business man of Chicago, 
as Vice-President of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Ad- 
miral Capps will continue’ as general manager of the Fleet 
Corporation, and, relieved of the work which has now been 
assigned to Mr. Piez, will perhaps be in a better position 
than ever to render service of a most advantageous character 
along the lines for which he had so much specialized training. 
There has been no friction or disagreement between Mr. 
Hurley and Admiral Capps, but perhaps under the new arrange- 
ment additional impetus will be given to the element of speed 
in the construction of the necessary fleet. If building the ships 
rapidly means the construction of ships which possess an un- 
questioned margin of safety, but which are below the standard 
requirements of ships designed to give a decade or more of 
service, this issue must be frankly faced, for the essential ele- 
ment in the construction of our fleet is one of time. 

Under the new organization of the Fleet Corporation, it has 
been determined to segregate the building of the wooden ships 
and the building of the steel ships. This decision came largely 
at the request of the builders of these two classes of ships. The 
constructors of wooden ships having asked that they might deal 
with some one who would have their work wholly in charge, 
James Haworth, of Chicago, has been placed in charge of the 
wooden ship-building, while Mr. Piez, as general administrator 
of all the work, will have the steel ship-building contractors 
directly under his supervision. At the present time, work is 
proceeding on some three hundred wooden ships, three .hun- 
dred steel ships, and forty-eight composite ships. 


A WAR OF MECHANICS 
“ A mistake which any country that goes to war will pay 
very dearly for is the misuse of the skill of its individual citi- 
zens.” 
hat is what England has learned, and what she is officially 
telling us as a warning from a friend and ally. The words are 
those of Sir Stephenson Kent, the head of the Special Mission 
of the British Ministry of Munitions to this country. For 
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several weeks this Mission has been touring the United States, 
observing the problems of this Nation, and, in particular, tell-‘ 
ing audiences of employers and employees and others concerned 
with industry and labor some of England’s experiences, so that 
the United States may avoid her mistakes and profit by her suc- 
cesses. The other members of the Mission besides Sir Stephen- 
son Kent are Mr. H. W. Garrod, Mr. G. H. Baillie, and Cap- 
tain Cyril Asquith, son of the former Prime Minister. 

Some of the things that Sir Stephenson Kent and the others 
have told us are astonishing to Americans who have not been 
kept informed of the work England has been doing. 

Acting on the principle that neither capital nor labor should 
make an undue profit out of the state’s needs, the British Gov- 
ernment has taken control of all manufactures of munitions of 
war, limiting the profits of those establishments and the wages 
of their workmen. The Government has made provision to 
enable the workmen to meet the higher cost of living. It has 
also made strikes and lockouts illegal. The Government regards 
a strike in war time as so serious that one who foments such 
interruption of labor may be sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. Now all this has been done, not in the German way of the 
machine gun, but by conference and agreement among those 
affected. The English principle, which we Americans have in- 
herited, is, to use Sir awe nad own words, that “it is no 
use making laws unless the people whom they are to affect are 
in agreement with the laws that are to affect them.” 

And what organized labor has done in waiving claims and 
privileges in these agreements is an exhibition of the highest 
type of patriotism. The British workmen have made all free 
peoples of the world their debtors. In the munitions industries 
eighty to ninety per cent of the labor is organized, and the trade 
unions have attained a position of the greatest importance. 
They had established restrictive practices and attained highly 
desirable privileges. These they all set aside for the sake of 
their country. They said to the employer, practically: “ You 
may bring non-union workmen into war work, and do what you 
please if it is going to help get munitions of war.” The govern- 
ing bodies of the unions have abided by their pledges. As a 
consequence, there have been only three strikes of any serious 
import in England since the war. One lasted about two weeks, 
and the other two less than ten days, and these strikes were as 
much revolts of a small minority, largely tinged with pacifism, 
against the leaders of the unions as strikes against employers. 
In every case the labor leaders have kept their word. Just at 
this time, when the American Federation of Labor is in session 
in Buffalo, it is opportune to record what British workingmen 
have done in the war for liberty and democracy. 

In return, the Government,of Great Britain has accom- 
plished marvels in conserving the skill of the nation. It has 
done what it could to rectify the terrible blunders of the 
first months of the war, when skilled mechanics, indeed, men of 
skill in all callings, were permitted to volunteer for the trenches. 
Many of these men have been released from the army, but 
many of them have been killed, disabled, or otherwise lost as a 
national resource of skill. The Government has adopted what 
is called the “ dilution of skilled labor.” This is a very simple 
process of promoting men from the less skilled to the more 
skilled tasks, and putting unskilled labor into places formerly 
occupied by skilled workmen. This has meant a process of 
training the unskilled and the semi-skilled, and confining the 
most highly skilled to work in which their skill is fully 
employed. 

An essential element in this dilution of skilled labor has been 
the employment of women in tasks which it had never been 
supposed they would or could undertake. In some factories the 
proportion of women among the employees is over ninety per 
cent. Since the early part of 1915 England, under the Ministry 
of Munitions, has increased its man power in munition manu- 
facture by fifty per cent, and in the same time has increase« 
the number of women engaged in the manufacture of munitions 
by seven hundred per cent, 

Englishmen did not want their women to do a great deal of 
the work which they are nobly doing to-day. But what is the 
result to the armies at the front? “'The weight of munitions,” 
said Sir Stephenson Kent, “ fired over this offensiye of ours 
since April doubled that fired in the Somme battle. In some of 
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those weeks it trebled. And that we owe practically entirely to 
the women.” 


WHAT CAN AMERICA DO? 


It is something more, however, than munitions and factories 
and skilled labor that the men of the Special Mission from Eng- 
land have to tell about. And it is something more than muni- 
tions and food and ships that England wants from America. 
Something of this is suggested by a speech by one of the mem- 
bers of the Mission, Mr. H. W. Garrod. What he said at a 
luncheon given to the Mission in New York City by the Mayor’s 
Committee on National Defense was said so effectively that we 
quote it virtually in full: 

“In one of the cities which we recently visited one of the 
number of kind friends who welcomed us on our arrival—lI call 
him kind friend; I believe, in fact, he was a photographer— 
one of the gentlemen who met us at the railway station, inquired 
of me whether I was one of the British missionaries. I had cer- 
tainly never been called a missionary before, and, speaking 
quite freely, lam not very good with my hymn-book. However, 
it did occur to me that there was possibly a sense in which we 
might be regarded as a kind of missionaries. The only man we 
know to be regarded as a missionary is he who has passed 
through some kind of spiritual experience. [ do think that the 
belligerent peoples of Europe and of this war have passed 
through a spiritual experience which is perhaps not altogether 
completely comprehended over here. 

“ You know something in this country of the magnitude and 
extent of our losses ; but I am sometimes inclined to think that 
you are not able fully to appreciate their depth. I am not 
speaking of purely personal losses. Every home in England 
feels these, and very soon will many homes in this country. 
Only yesterday the first American soldiers were lost in the 
trenches. But it is not now at this moment that these personal 
losses are really felt. It is not really this generation that they 
are going to affect. They are going to affect our children, and 
the literature, the art, the life, every department, social, moral, 
and intellectual, of several generations to be. I do not think that 
| am a gloomy prophet if I say that there will lie over Europe 
for something like a century a cloud of depression and dejec- 
tion of which you here have only a very dim understanding. 

“ But, quite apart from the personal losses, I think there is 
also the different kind of loss which I am inclined to regard as 
one that is deeper. I will call it, for want of a better name, the 
loss of faith. 

“That this war should have happened at all, that it should 
have happened in the manner in which it has happened, that it 
should have been waged with the cruelty and inhumanity for 
which you can find no parallel since the dark ages—all that is 
something which has gone very far to break our faith in justice, 
in humanity, and in the right government of the universe. All 
our moral and intellectual and social standards have been, so to 
speak, overthrown. Everything which we lived by seems to have 
dropped away, leaving us confused and bewildered. 

“The problem of the war as it stands, as God knows, is suf- 
ficiently terrible; but [ think it is nothing in comparison with 
the problem which awaits us after the war. The problem that 
awaits us after the war has got to be taken up, so far as the 
belligerent nations of Europe are concerned, by men whose 
nerves are unsteady, whose judgment is no longer cool and 
sober, and whose hearts are shaken. 

* We may, perhaps, suggest to you something of what I surmise 
to be the principal part which America will play in the years 
that are to come. Your nerves are still steady and your judg- 
ment is still cool. After the war we have got a practical and 
inotal,course before us. We have got to rebuild again the cities 
of Eugope which this war has laid in ruin, and we shall need 
there American help. And I know that out of her vast resources 
\merica will contribute with that generosity and chivalry which 
has made of her name a proverb. But we look to America for 
something more, because our need will be something more than 
material need. We have got to rebuild our cities ; but we have 
also got, if you will allow me to say so, to rebuild the very heart 
of man, and to re-establish in it, if we ean, the old faith in the 
elemental principles of justice, freedom, and humanity.” 
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THE PRESIDENT ON PAN-GERMANY 
AND PACIFISM 


Those who are supporting the President in the belief that 
he desires a peace without victory must have found little conso- 
lation in the speech which he delivered in Buffalo on Novem- 
ber 12 before the Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In his speech the President fully recognized the danger of a 
peace which would leave Prussia in control of the Pan-Germany 
of her dreams—dreams which, if the war were to he terminated 
to-day in accordance with the present military lines, would be 
more than realized. President Wilson said with great force : 


Look at the map of Europe now. Germany, in thrusting upon 
us again and again the discussion of peace, talks about what? 
Talks about Belgium, talks about northern France, talks about 
Alsace-Lorraine. Well, those are deeply interesting subjects to 
us and to them, but they are not talking about the heart of the 
matter. 

Take the map and look at it. Germany has absolute control 
of Austria-Hungary, practical control of the Balkan States, con- 
trol of ‘Turkey, control of Asia Minor. I saw a map in which the 
whole thing was printed in appropriate black the other day, and 
the black stretched all the way from Hamburg to Bagdad—the 
bulk of German power inserted into the heart of the world. 

If she can keep that, she has kept all that her dreams contem- 
plated when the war began. 


Such a map as the President refers to was printed in The 
Outlook for November 7. We refer our readers again to it to 
reinforce the President’s words. 

President Wilson avowed his belief that a spirit of freedom 
which would make a war like the present impossible could get 
into the hearts of the German people, but he did not elaborate 
this point or suggest an early date for its accomplishment. He 
continued : 

Any body of free men that compounds with the present Ger- 
man Government is compounding for its own destruction. 

But that is not the whole of the story. Any man in Ametica, 
or anywhere else, who supposes that the free industry and enter- 
prise of the world can continue if the Pan-German planis achieved 
and German power fastened upon the world is as fatuous as the 
dreamers of Russia. 

What I am opposed to is not the feeling of the pacifists, but 
their stupidity. My heart is with them, but my mind has a con- 
tempt for them. I want peace, but I know how to get it, and 
they do not. 


THE PRESIDENT ON AMERICAN LABOR 


Concerning the problem of labor itself, so vital to the 
interest of the members of the Convention before which the 
President spoke, he said : 

While we are fighting for freedom we must see, among other 
things, that labor is free; and that means a number of interest- 
ing things. It means, not only that we must do what we have 
declared our purpose to do—see that the conditions of labor are 
not rendered more onerous by the war—but also that we shall 
see to it that the instrumentalities by which the conditions of 
labor are improved are not blocked or checked. 

Now, to “stand together” means that nobody must interrupt 
the processes of our energy, if the interruption can possibly be 
avoided without the absolute invasion of freedom. To put it 
conerctely, that means this : 

Nobody has the right to stop the processes of labor until all 
the methods of conciliation and settlement have been exhausted ; 
and I might as well say right here that I am not talking to you 
alone. You sometimes stop the courses of labor, but there are 
others who do the same. And I believe that I am speaking of 
my own experience not only, but of the experience of others, 
when I say that you are more reasonable in a larger number of 
cases than the capitalists. 


The attitude of the whole Convention, to judge by the annual 
report which has been submitted to it for consideration by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the pledges of support already given to Mr. Gompers by the 
United Mine Workers and the International Association of 
Machinists, supplies a most encouraging evidence of the attitude 
of organized labor towards the war. Already, as a result of the 
Convention, twelve thousand strikers in different parts of the 
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country have been ordered back to work “ pending investiga- 
tion and adjustment.” 

Our American Bolsheviki seem to have a very slender hold 
upon the sympathies of organized labor men. 


THE ALLIES IN CONFERENCE 
As we write there is meeting in Paris an Inter-Allied Con- 
ference which is of supreme importance. To this great war 
council—President Wilson says, “It is essentially a war con- 
ference ”—the United States is sending a group of men who 
represent officially and expertly the War Department (General 
Bliss, Chief of Staff), the Navy (Admiral Benson), the Treas- 
ury (Assistant Secretary Crosby), and several other administra- 
tive branches. The head of this immensely important commit- 
tee is Colonel Edward M. House. The public feeling as to this 
appointmentisone, not of resentment, but of questioning. Colonel 
House is a quiet, self-restrained man who has never filled any 
public office of impertance, but who has, it is understood, been of 
great service to the President personally in observing conditions 
at home, in Mexico, and in Europe, and in keeping the President 
in touch with public opinion and existing conditions. Is this the 
type of man for this tremendous responsibility ? One thinks 
instinctively of the appointment of Elihu Root as the head of the 
American Mission to Russia as an example of the kind of 
appointment which would in this case meet universal approval. 
One press comment is that “ the man who will represent. this 
country, probably as head of the permanent inter-Allied 
organization, will be merely the President’s other self.” 

On the other hand, the remarks of Mr. Lansing and of Presi- 
dent Wilson in his Buffalo speech on the purpose of the Allied 
Conference are sound and well timed. The Secretary of State 
declares: “ In looking forward to the assembling of the Confer- 
ence it cannot be too strongly emphasized that it is a war con- 
ference, and nothing else, devoted to devising ways and means 
to intensify the efforts of the belligerents against Germany by 
complete co-operation under a general plan, and thus bring the 
conflict to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion.” And President 
Wilson referred directly to Colonel House in these words: 
“You will notice that I sent a friend of mine, Colonel House, 
to Europe, who is as great a lover of peace as any man in the 
world ; but I did not send him on a peace mission. I sent him 
to take part in a conference as to how the war was to be won, 
and he knows, as I know, that that is the way to get peace, if 
you want it for more than a few minutes.” 

In anticipation of the Conference the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land and the Premier of France have spoken clearly and to the 
purpose. Said M. Painlevé: “ A single front, a single army, a 
single nation—that is the programme requisite for future vic- 
tory. . . . If, after forty months of war, after all the lessons the 
war has taught us, the Allies were not capable of that sacred 
international union, then, in spite of their sacrifices, they would 
not be worthy of victory.” 

The resignation of the French Ministry, reported as we write, 
is not to be understood as indicating popular disapproval of this 
view in France; on the contrary, such fault as has been found with 
Painlevé on this score is that he was not radical enough to urge 
the putting of all Allied military command in one man’s hands. 

Lloyd George also spoke with the utmost plainness, going so 
far as to declare that, before the Conference was determined 
upon, he “had arrived at the conclusion that if nothing was 
changed [ could no longer accept the responsibility for the 
direction of a war condemned to disaster from lack of unity.” 
And he added: “ Italy’s misfortune may still save the alliance, 
because without it I do not think that. even to-day we would 
have created a veritable superior council.” The English Prime 
Minister admitted past military faults of a serious kind growing 
out of “ timidities and susceptibilities” in national councils ; 
for example, an “unbelievable fault” was, he said, England’s 
failure to aid Serbia in time. 

The questions to be settled at the Paris Allied Conference are 
momentous in modern history. We ought to be represented by 
aman who is either a great soldier or a great statesman, or 
both. We are to be represented by a private diplomatic agent 
whose abilities are at this moment matter of guesswork outside 
the President’s office. 
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RUSSIA: A NEW REVOLUTION AND 
COUNTER- REVOLUTION 


Last week the fate of Russia hung in the balance. The 
choice between anarchism and democracy seemed to be left to 
the decision of war. When the extremists (for Bolsheviki means 
just that) revolted in Petrograd against the Provisional Govern- 
ment, attacked and seized the Government’s headquarters at the 
Winter Palace, arrested most of the Ministers, forced Kerensky 
into flight, and proclaimed a Government of which Lenine, long 
since denounced as a secret German agent, was the head, and 
Trotsky, a fiery speaker and wild thinker, formerly a Socialist 
editor in New York City, was the Foreign Secretary—it seemed 
at first that all was lost for the cause of reasonable democracy. 

But in a day or two, as the situation became clearer, men 
began to ask whether civil war itself was not more desirable 
than the tyranny of irresponsible Anarchists ; whether it might 
not prove even of positive advantage to separate the factions of 
the capital into hostile armies. From Moscow came the news 
that Kerensky was marching with troops against the Bolshe- 
viki, that Milyukov and General Korniloff and General Alexieft 
and General Kaledin were combining to establish a real demo- 
cratic Government and to put Russia again on the fighting line. 
Then for the first time appeared as an element in the situation 
the “ All Russian Committee for Saving the Country and the 
Revolution,” a name almost ludicrously long, but packed full 
of meaning ; it might even be properly lengthened by adding 
“and for Saving Russia and the World from Germany.” Its 
proclamations laid emphasis on the fact that Petrograd is not 
Russia. 

Soon in several ways it became clear that the voice of Russia 
is not the voice of Lenine. The Constitutional Democrats, the 
municipal voters in smaller cities, the great co-operative associa- 
tions, the zemstvos, are by no means at the beck and call of 
German agents or of theorists who are so blind as to think that 
to call grandiloquently on the world to make peace forthwith is 
the way to get any kind of peace but that of German domina- 
tion and European subjugation. 

As we write the most conflicting reports come from Russia : 
one account says Kerensky has been arrested in Petrograd and 
his forces routed; another says that Kerensky has been victori- 
ous; another that street fighting is going on; another that 
Korniloff, with twenty thousand soldiers, is approaching the 
capital. Probably the immediate fate of Petrograd may be 
settled before these words are read. However that battle may 
result, those who read the letter from Mr. George Kennan on 
another page will feel confident that the Russian people as a 
whole are sane, and that ultimately their sanity will bring about 
counsels of moderation and firmness. 


THE WAR: ITALY AND PALESTINE 


The Italian army, formerly commanded by General Cadorna, 
now under the direction of General Diaz, has retired from the 
line of the shallow Tagliamento River to that of the Piave. 
Whether this line will be held permanently is a question of 
tactics as to which only military wisdom can judge. To aid the 
Italian command General Foch, one of the great victors at the 
Marne, and General Wilson, of the British Staff, are at the 
front. It is reported also that considerable reinforcements in 
men and guns from France and England are already in line. 
Our reinforcements for Italy should be coal and steel, and that 
quickly and in quantity. 

The danger for Italy in the Piave line of defense is not so 
much from direct attack by General von Below’s army, which 
in the northeastern field of war broke the Isonzo front to pieces, 
as from the Trentino section in the northwest.. There the 
enemy is already over the Alps, has taken Asiago (a report that 
Italy had retaken Asiago seems discredited), and, although the 
Italians are making good resistance in this direction, there is a 
serious threat of what some one has termed a German attack 
from the Trentino back door after the Isonzo front door has been 
broken down. A plausible conjecture is that Italy may hold only 
the lower half of the Piave River, and thence from the river hold 
a line north of the great east-and-west railway which passes 


through Verona and Vicenza. Or she may retire to the Brenta 
River, in which case Venice must be abandoned ; or to the Adige 
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River, in which case Vicenza and Padua would also be lost ; or to 
the line of the Mincio and Po, in which case Verona would be 
lost. The despatches up to November 14 indicated decided 
gains in the Italian morale and fighting vigor, and on that date 
repulses by Italian forces of Austrians on both fronts were 
described. 

In Palestine the British under General Allenby have cap- 
tured Askelon, not much over thirty miles from Jerusalem. 
Beersheba, Gaza, Askelon, Jerusalem, has been the planned 
advance, and every name is full of Biblical association, as “ Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon,” which 
might well apply to the recent capture by the British of ten 
thousand Turks and seventy guns. The British army advance 
along the coast has been helped by British and French war-ships 
on the Mediterranean. The possibilities of the Palestine cam- 
paign against Turkey in conjunction with an advance from 
Bagdad are alluring—if only Russia comes back and holds firm 
in its part of the enterprise. 


THE LANSING-ISHIIT AGREEMENT 


Interesting indeed, so far as received, is the comment from 
China and Japan concerning the exchange of identical notes on 
November 2 between Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, and 
Viscount Ishii, Special Ambassador from Japan. 

Asa whole, the Japanese press expresses approval on the 
ground that friction between Japan and the United States has 
heen ended, the Japanese “ Times” declaring that the name of 
Lansing will mark an epoch and will command the highest 
respect in Japan because of his efforts in bringing about the 
agreement. 

On the other hand, the Chinese Ministers at Tokyo and 
Washington have made formal “ representations ” to the Japa- 
nese and American Governments, presumably because of the 
feeling that those Governments have transcended their legiti- 
mate sphere in making China the subject of an agreement 
affecting her status without consulting her, and also because of 
the assumption that a sovereign nation is about to be “ pro- 
tected” by Japan. Hence the Chinese Government merely 
makes a declaration of principle—the principle that China will 
not allow herself to be bound by any agreement entered into by 
other nations. 

We are not surprised at this evidence of Chinese sensitive 
self-respect any more than, on the other hand, we are at the 
answer to it of the “ Asahi” (Sun). This Japanese paper pro- 
tests that * Japan has spent blood and money to prevent China’s 
absorption by a strong neighbor [Russia], and at the same time 
has effectively protected America’s commercial interests.” No 
one will dispute the first statement, and it is the part of 
sagacity to accept the second as made in good faith. 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA 


The Lansing-Ishii agreement is significant in four respects: 
First, as to China. It reaffirms a Japano-American pledge 
as to China’s independence and territorial sovereignty, and the 
open-door policy and equal opportunity for commerce and indus- 
try in China. 

Second, as to Japan. The agreement is our Government’s first 
recognition of Japan’s special interests in China, particularly 
in contiguous territory. This recognition of course concedes no 
recognition of any attempted Japanese invasion of Chinese 
sovereignty ; indeed, it distinctly states that the Japanese and 
American Governments “ are opposed to the acquirement by any 
government of any special rights or privileges which would affect 
the independence or territorial integrity of China.’’ No matter 
how suspicious certain demands once made on China by Japan 
were, what Japan really wants, we believe, is not territory, but 
commercial opportunity in China. Owing both to geographical 
nearness and to racial attraction, Japan’s natural tendency is to 


enlarge her commerce in the Far East. In so doing she may 


benefit the world. But how she does this is our concern. Is it 
to be in the German way? Or is it to be in the English way? 
In the Lansing note there is nothing to tie Japan’s hand; 
indeed, we see no indication that Japan has entered into any 
new “ self-denying ordinance ” which she has not already volun- 
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tarily proclaimed. Our Government’s recognition, therefore, of 
what has always been a fact—Japan’s special interests in China 
—is welcome as a practical step in international politics. 

Third, as to Germany and her allies. The adroit propaganda 
of falsehood, designed to alienate this country from Japan, to 
hamper the participation of both in the war, and ultimately to 
be the cause of a war between the two Powers, has come to 
naught. 

Finally, as to America and her allies. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has long been on record as desiring to do its part in 
the suppression of Prussian militarism, and Mr. Lansing now 
announces that “complete and satisfactory understandings 
upon the matter of naval co-operation in the Pacific” have 
been reached between Japan and America. In return for the 
lifting of our embargo on iron and steel long enough for Japan 
to get a sufficient supply of these commodities for her imme- 
diate needs, she promises, so it is understood, to sell outright 
to the United States a large amount of tonnage in the Pacific ; 
to supplement her war-ships now co-operating with the Allies 
in the Mediterranean by another great amount of tonnage for 
transport purposes; to risk her large war-ships; and, indeed, 
to assume the full risks of a belligerent. Thus the Lansing- 
Ishii note to “us Allies ” should mean the intensifying and the 
proportionate shortening of the war. 


MADAME BRESHKOVSKY 


No woman of modern times has had a more dramatic career 
than Madame Breshkovsky, who speaks directly to our readers 
on another page. We find on our card index the titles of sixteen 
articles and news items which have appeared in The Outlook 
about her since January 7, 1905. In the issue of that date she told 
through the pen of Ernest Poole the story of her life. She began, 
as a high-born young woman, the wife of a Russian landowner, to 
teach the peasants. Under the régime of the Czar this was 
criminal. She was sent as a prisoner to Siberia, near the Arctic 
Circle, living under the most intolerable conditions in a winter 
temperature of 45° below zero. She began again to teach her 
fellow-prisoners, finally tried to escape, and was captured. The 
result is described in her own words in Mr. Poole’s article: 

As a punishment for my attempt I was sentenced to four 
years’ hard labor in Kara and to forty blows of the lash. Into 
my cell a physician came to see if I were strong enough to live 
through the agony. 


That was nearly forty years ago. Since that time she has 
struggled unceasingly for Russian freedom and has many times 
escaped from prison and exile and been recaptured and sent 
back to chains and dungeons. The modest story which she tells 
of her experiences in the interview with Mr. Ellis, reported on 
another page, gives only a faint impression of the terrors and 
sufferings of her life and of the indomitable spirit with which 
she has fought her good fight. 

A little more than ten years ago Madame Breshkovsky 
visited the United States, made addresses on the cause of 
Russian freedom, collected ten thousand dollars from the Amer- 
ican friends to whom she had endeared herself, as a fund to 
varry on her work for Russian freedom, and on her return to 
Russia was arrested and imprisoned again. A petition signed 
by large numbers of Americans of position and influence ask- 
ing clemency for this feeble, worn, but courageous woman was 
denied by the Czar. Finally, in 1915 she was again exiled, 
this time for life, in the Siberian prison town of Yakutsk, at 
the age of seventy-one, half blind, with cataracts on both eyes. 
From this living death she was released in May of this year by 
the success of the Russian Revolution. 

Her message to America, which will be found on another 
page, is a proof added to the many which have been displayed 
by martyrs and patriots throughout history of the fact that, 
however tyrants and despots may break and bind the body, the 
spirit, if it is the right kind of spirit, can never be enslaved. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE ELECTION 


Ohio, according to the returns received from that State on 
the day after the election, appeared to have gone dry by a 
small majority. The final reports, however, show that the 
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“ wets ” carried the State by about 1,700. A correction in the 
returns from the city of Cincinnati changed the result. Cincin- 
nati is a stronghold of the liquor industry. 

The first time the question of State prohibition was presented 
to the voters of Ohio the “ wets” won by nearly 100,000. The 
second vote on this question gave the “ wets” a majority of 
about 50,000. Now their majority has been cut down to less 
than 2,000. 

If we owned a corner saloon in some Ohio town and had 
given serious thought to these diminishing returns, we would 
feel inclined to insert in the local paper an advertisement read- 
ing somewhat as follows: Zo exchange—one saloon for one 
yiurm. The present owner desires to retire from business—on 
the grounds of “ill health.” The dry forces in Ohio, it is 
reported, are starting work at once for next year’s campaign in 
an effort to bring on a vote for an amendment to the Constitution 
to be effective in 1919, or practically the same time that the one 
voted on this November would have gone into effect if carried. 

The final returns from New York State on the liquor question 

’ are still somewhat in doubt, but indications are that there has 
been a net gain of at least 115 dry towns, making a total of 
640 dry towns out of a total of 993. This is the biggest sweep 
ever made by local option in New York State. The next largest 
victory was two years ago, when about 90 towns were added to 
the dry column. These returns from New York State are par- 
ticularly significant because the wet forces attached a bone-dry 
feature to the Liquor Law during the last session of the Legis- 
lature, in the hope of bringing about a reaction. The present 
returns show, however, that only about eight or ten towns 
changed from “ dry ” to “ wet.” 

Most of the cities of New York State will vote next spring 
on the wet and dry question under the new city local option 
law passed last year. It is expected that the newly enfranchised 
women of the State will make themselves felt at these elections. 

New Mexico, as The Outlook reported last week, voted dry. 
The “drys” won by about 10,000. Every county in the State 
returned an anti-liquor majority. 


“I WANT THE STATE TROOPERS” 


Following Pennsylvania’s example, New York State has 
now a constabulary—a mounted State police, organized to pre- 
vent crime, to detect and punish criminals, and to preserve the 
peace of the people throughout the country districts. © 

As a training camp a farm near Syracuse was rented ; it 
already had a target range and two hundred and fifty acres of 
forage. Two hundred and forty-three horses were brought from 
the Canadian Royal Northwestern Mounted Police Remount 
Station at Lathrop, Missouri, then the largest general remount 
station in the world, but now practically abandoned. During a 
period of three and a half years no less than one hundred and 
sixty-six thousand horses and mules were at this station. The 
horses taken to New York have done good work, and there have 
been no casualties. 

Barracks were secured in Batavia, Syracuse, Albany, and 
White Plains—all on the great highways and on the New York 
Central lines, so that speedy mobilization might obtain if emer- 
gency required. 

Posts have also been established near Jamestown, Ogdens- 
burg, Elizabethtown, and Mineola. Troopers are controlling 
the roads, giving careful attention to traffic regulations, enfore- 
ing quarantine laws at the Indian reservations, raiding gam- 
bling resorts, and restoring stolen horses and lost children. 

The men work in pairs always, and on lines similar to the 
methods in Italy and among the Royal Northwestern Mounted 
Police in Canada. It is not generally known that Italy has a 
rural police, some mounted and some on foot, there being little 
stations here and there, especially in the mountainous country. 
Spain and Cuba also liave rural police systems. 

It has been surmised that some men were taken from the old 
New York City aqueduct force, but this is not so. The type of 
trooper chosen is preferably an ex-army man or guardsman, 
weighing from one hundred and thirty-five to one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, and a practical horseman. He must have a 
physical soundness even greater than that demanded by the army. 
| The uniforms were designed by Major George Fletcher 
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Chandler, Superintendent of the Department of State Police: 
They are gray in color, and are somewhat after the English cut, 
as will be seen in our illustration on another page. Each man 
earries a Colt .45 revolver and a Winchester 30-3 carbine. 

To make the connection between the people and the troopers as 
close as possible, Major Chandler has arranged that when tele- 
phone operators throughout the State receive the call, “ I want 
the State troopers,” the speaker shall immediately be connected 
with the nearest State troopers’ station. To insure the best 
work, the troopers request that a person needing their services 
should call them at the earliest moment, for, as they say, the 
first hours after the commission of a crime are worth more to 
the officers of justice than a week of time thereafter. 

It is thus a satisfaction to know that another State has set its 
country-house in order. This would be cause for congratulation 
at any time. But in war time there is cause for special congrat- 
ulation, for, with internal peace assured, the citizens of a State 
are free to do their full part towards National defense. 


AN EFFICIENT POLICE COMMISSIONER 


Citizens of New York City feel the prospective loss of Arthur 
Woods, Police Commissioner, as much as, if not more than, that 
of any of the present efficient municipal officers. 

Unlike the head of other departments, the Police Commis- 
sioner holds office for a period of five years from the date of 
his appointment. Apparently, therefore, Mr. Woods might 
remain until April, 1919. But the city charter, in providing 
this, also provides that whenever, in the judgment of the Mayor 
or Governor, the public interest so requires, either of them may 
remove the Police Commissioner. No one who knows Tammany, 
we believe, will faney that the new Mayor would be long in 
removing Commissioner Woods. 

But if this were not so, and if Mr. Woods were to remain, 
Tammany could “do” him by subtly tying his hands. In deal- 
ing with crime and vice, weak-kneed policemen, recognizing 
that ultimate authority no longer lay with Mr. Woods, would 
fall away, and to those who did not Tammany would. point out 
that Mr. Woods was merely the nominal head of the Depart- 
ment, that he did not command the support of the Mayor and 
of the Board of Estimate—a necessary support, particularly 
that of the Mayor. As Mr. Woods recently remarked : 

Few people seem to realize .how essential to the success of a 
Police Craladasionen is the whole-souled understanding and co- 
operation of the Mayor. Whatever success I may have had in 
conducting this Department would have been impossible without 
the complete support which I have always had from Mayor 
Mitchel. 

Mr. Woods, who understands Tammany policies, said the 
other day to a representative of The Outlook: “* Many people 
have been urging me to remain as Police Commissioner. But if 
I should remain the ground could be cut from under me. 
There’s the point. Accordingly, December 31 will be my last 
day in this office.” 

In our opinion, the Commissioner is wise. Personally it would 
be intolerable to him to have his name associated with Tam- 
many misrule. Politically it is fit that Tammany should take 
hold from the start without any one of another and better party 
on whom to lay the blame. 

During three and three-quarter years New York City has had 
a police administration by the ablest and the most experienced 
and popular Commissioner who has ever held this office. From 
1907 to 1909 he was Deputy Police Commissioner under Gen- 
eral Bingham. There he had the expert training which marked 
him as the man for the position of Police Commissioner when 
Mayor Mitchel took office January 1, 1914. As there was a 
possibility of securing General Goethals (then in the height of 
his popularity, as he had just completed the construction of the 
Panama Canal), the Mayor offered Mr. Woods a choice of 
other places in his Cabinet. But Mr. Woods felt that his work 
should be as Police Commissioner, and declined these offers. 
Later, for patriotic and loyal reasons, he did become for a time 
secretary to the Mayor, and on General Goethals’s final declina- 
tion of the Police Commissionership, in April, 1914, the Mayor 
at once offered it to Mr. Woods, who immediately accepted it. 

Mr. Woods recreated the Police Department. His principle 
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was to prevent crime, first of all, and then, if necessary, to de- 
tect it. The result has been that never have New Yorkers been 
so proud of their police, not more because of its general 
discipline than because of its new forms of activity, which 
other cities might well adopt (Mr. Woods’s influence should 
thus far outrun New York City’s bounds)—the detective school 
for training experts, for instance; the signal-box extension, 
by which police aid is quickly secured; the Home Defense 
League, which has vitally aided the police to maintain order 
when the city was seething with enemy intrigue , the Junior 
Police, which has transformed the East Side from a place of 
misunderstanding and disorder into one of cheery co-operation 
and order; and last, but not least, the Christmas and Carnival 
and Parade celebrations, in which the human side has been par- 
ticularly emphasized. 

The policeman, as he stands at the junction of two crowded 
streets holding up traffic one way and helping children across 
the other way, has become a type of the citizens’ protector and 
friend. The friendship has been reciprocal. Tammany had 
better beware how it disturbs it! ° 


THOMAS EAKINS 

A distinguished man once sat to the late John W. Alex- 
ander, who essayed to paint the man’s portrait. When the 
work was done, the man was dissatisfied. Alexander had not 
made him distinguished enough. 

W hat would the man have said had he sat to Thomas Eakins, 
who died last year without ever having received his just 
due of popular fame, even if artists have always held him in 
high esteem? Unlike Alexander, Eakins did not try to paint 
the beautiful primarily, but only the real, whether beautiful or 
not. Both men sought the real, but in different ways. Alexan- 
der sought it only when united with beauty; not so Eakins. 
The result was that Eakins’s portraits, always strong, were, 
some of them, at first sight unattractive. His color was often 
muddy, his surfaces were inelegant, and a few of his pictures 
were certainly extravagantly ugly. One can hardly be surprised, 
then, that his work never became generally popular. He cared 
nothing for mere prettiness. But he cared everything for an 
honest transcript of life. Some of his pictures are an enduring 
addition to American art. 

This is especially true of two canvases at the exhibition of his 
works at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City— 
the “clinic” canvases immortalizing Drs. Agnew and Gross, 
the Philadelphia surgeons, and recalling Rembrandt’s treatment 
of a similar subject. In these pictures Eakins celebrated the 
work of the Philadelphia Guild of Surgeons, just as Hals made 
the guilds of Holland famous. But Rembrandt and Hals had 
an advantage denied to the modern painter. They could intro- 
duce desirable high lights merely by copying contemporary cos- 
tumes—the lawn sleeves and slashed doublets, the laces, frills, 
and feathered hats. The painter of to-day, on the other hand, 
must too often perforce content himself with the commonplace- 
ness of white, black, gray, and the deadly uniformity of cut. 

Kakins’s integrity and sincerity are evident in, all the 
sixty pictures comprising this memorial exhibition, especially in 
* The Chess Players,” long a possession of the Museum, in * A 
Pair-Oared Shell,” in “ The Writing Master” (a portrait of 
the painter’s father), in the portrait of the late Carroll Beck- 
with, and, above all, in “ The Thinker,” perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive of all the painter’s achievements. 


THE QUEEN IS DEAD 


The last royal sovereign to rule any part of what is now 
territory of the United States died at Honolulu on November 
11—the picturesque Liliuokalani, ex-Queen of Hawaii. 

Born in 1838, she was the eighth and last ruler of her land, 
holding a truly royal sway over her people until the rising tide 
of democracy and foreign civilization ended her reign of two 
brief years. She was the daughter of a chief who, in accordance 
with the native custom, exchanged her for the child of a neigh- 
boring chief in token of his undying friendship. 

As a child she went to the royal school reserved for the youth 
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of the ruling classes. It was here that she met the man who was 
to become her husband, John O. Dominus, a sea captain’s son, 
and an American. Her husband served as the secretary and 
closest adviser of King Kamehameha the Fifth. 

Dominus, then Governor of the island of Oahu, died in 1891, 
and in January of that same year Liliuokalani’s brother, 
Kalakaua, the King, died in San Francisco. Queen Liliuokalani 
immediately ascended the throne, which she had previously 
occupied as regent during her brother’s absence in 1887. 

Queen Liliuokalani was a convinced absolutist, and ‘was de- 
termined to crush the growing constitutionalism of the Hawaiian 
Government. Her brother had signed a Constitution in 1889, 
called by Queen Liliuokalani “the Bayonet Constitution,” be- 
cause it had been forced upon an unwilling King. Her efforts 
to suppress constitutionalism, culminating in the secret revo- 
cation of certain charter privileges granted by the Consti- 
tution, including the right to the suffrage of those who were not 
native subjects, brought about the overthrow of her Govern- 
ment. A Provisional Government protected by marines from 
the United States cruiser Boston was formed, and the Queen 
deposed. Two years later an attempt to regain control of her 
kingdom resulted in the arrest of the Queen and her formal 
renunciation of her rights. 

Up to the time of her death she always held, however, the 
respect and affection of those who had been her subjects. Her 
final reconciliation to the annexation of her country by the 
United States was, as The Outlook reported at the time, sym- 
bolized after the outbreak of the war between the United 
States and Germany in the fact that she permitted the Amer- 
ican flag to be raised over her home for the first time. The 
news that Hawaiians had been killed in the progress of the 
German submarine campaign was the deciding factor in per- 
suading her to take this step. According to an admirable 
account of her life in the New York “Sun,” it is said that she 


was also a liberal subscriber to the Red Cross Fund and the 


Liberty Loan. Like Carmen Sylva, of Rumania, she was a 
royal artist, for she wrote hundreds of songs in the Hawaiian 
manner. 


“UNITED WE STAND, DIVIDED WE 
FALL ” 


1O-DAY Germany, with the aid of three weak vassals, is 
defying successfully eighteen nations, including the most 
powerful on the globe. 

Over a hundred and forty years ago one of the most powerful 
of nations at that time found itself at war with a group of 
thirteen weak colonial states. As compared with the might of 
the eighteen nations arrayed against Germany, the feeble re- 
sourees in men and money of these colonies seem ridiculous. 
Nevertheless, in the war against that great nation the little 
colonies were victorious. The American colonies would never 
have gained their independence unless in the war they had 
acted as one. Adopting the motto, “ United we stand, divided 
we fall,” they raised a continental army and put their army 
under a single commander-in-chief. 

In this war of the eighteen Allied nations against Pan-Ger- 
many there is chance for success only through similar union. 
Germany knows this. It is for this reason that she has from the 
beginning followed the rule laid down by Machiavelli, “ Divide 
and conquer.” Sometimes clumsily, sometimes with skill, but 
always indefatigably, she has sent her agents throughout the 
world to sow dissension, and has profited by the work of those 
self-satisfied and simple-minded people in Allied countries who 
have been engaged in keeping alive mutual suspicion among 
the Allies under the plea of learnedly discussing political mo- 
tives. Meanwhile each of the Allied nations has treated the 
war as if it were a war of its own. 

What has been the consequence ? 

It can be read in the history of the past three years. 

Gallipoli is a monument to the failure of a nation that tried. 
as a separate national venture, to break in at the gate of the 
Near East. . 

Serbia holds in her ruins and devastation the record of a 
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little nation left to withstand almost alone the brunt of a Pan- 
(rerman attack. 

Rumania is a maimed and disabled witness to what happens 
when Pan-Germany attacks her enemies one by one. 

And now Italy is feeling the penalty of Allied policy in treat- 
ing this war as if it were a group of wars. 

On the side of Pan-Germany there is one plan, one authority. 
If Germany sees a weak point, there she strikes. She succeeds, 
not because her soldiers are better fighters, for they are not; 
nor because her leaders have more military knowledge, for they 
have not; nor because her weapons can do greater execution, 
for they cannot. Germany succeeds because she can gather all 
her force together and direct it where she wills. 

It is not merely her military power but her economic power, 
not merely her soldiers but her wealth and her workmen, that 
she directs under a single authority. On the other hand, the 
Allied nations that are withstanding her are using their wealth 
and the power of their industries in accord with no common 
plan and under no common authority. Russia’s chief weakness 
has been her lack of industrial organization. If there had been 
a common authority on the side of the Allies, the engineers to 
reconstruct her railways, to build her munition plants, to direct 
her production of food and other necessaries, would long ago 
have been sent there. Italy’s weakness lies in her lack of iron 
and fuel, which are not to be found in her soil, and if there 
had been a common authority on the side of the Allies coal 
and fuel would have been sent to Italy in time to prevent the 
disaster on the Isonzo instead of now when it is too late to 
prevent it. 

Lloyd George, as Prime Minister of England, has told the 
truth in saying : 

“The war has been prolonged by particularism. It will be 
shortened by solidarity.” 

Paul Painlevé has stated the truth even more clearly in say- 
ing, as he retired from office as Premier of France: 

“ A single front, a single army, a single nation—that is the 
programme requisite for future victory.” 

By democratic methods the Allies must obtain the same unity 
which Germany has obtained by autocratic methods. As the 
Hohenzollern monarchy and the Potsdam gang have imposed 
their will on Germany, so Germany has imposed its will upon 
its vassals, and in this way has established unity. Not so can 
the Allies act. They must achieve unity as the United States 
has achieved it. We Americans have a Commander-in-Chief, 
the President, who has all the authority of the Kaiser, but it is 
an authority built up upon the will of the people of the United 
States. So must the Allies create their authority, building it 
up upon'the consent and will of the Allied Governments. ; 

To-day we in America make no distinction between the man 
of Virginia and the man of Massachusetts in honoring the 
Revolutionary fathers. We do not think of George Washington 
asa Virginian, but as an American. And to-day we should so act 
that future generations shall remember the leaders in this great 
war not so much as Frenchmen or Englishmen or Russians or 
Italians or even Belgians—or as Americans (when we create 
leaders great enough to be remembered). It will be sufficient 
to remember them as leaders of the free peoples of the world. 
If we act in that spirit, what matters it whether our com- 
mander-in-chief shall be a native of Great Britain or of 
France? 

The whole influence and power of America ought to be 
directed toward the creation of a common Allied army, with a 
single commander-in-chief and a single General Staff composed 
of the best military men obtainable without regard to their 
nationality, and toward the creation of a permanent Allied War 
Couneil that will have power to make decisions as to war poli- 
cies, including the control of economic resources for the war. 
What may become such a General Staff is now in existence at 
the Italian front; what may become such a War Council is 
how sitting in Paris. 

This General Staff, which might be called the Grand Staff 
of the Allied Free Nations, would determine the military 
strategy of the Allies, as the German Military Staff determines 
the military strategy of Pan-Germany. 

The War Council, which might be called the Grand Cabinet 
of the Allied Free Nations, would determine those war policies 
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that are not strictly military. If it had been in existence, it 
would have decided, upon advice and information from the 
Grand Military Staff, whether the United States should under- 
take to transport troops abroad or whether it should confine the 
use of its tonnage to the sending of supplies, such as steel and 
fuel, to Italy, and food and munitions to England and France. 
This Grand Cabinet and the Grand Military Staff ought to work 
together. Such a War Council as now exists cannot manage 
the war. This war cannot be directed by a conference that 
meets once a month. But such a Council can determine the war 
policies of the Allies, as a prime minister and his cabinet de- 
termine the general war policy of a nation, leaving the general 
military staff to work out the strategy for the army and the 
navy. 

With such an Allied Council and such an Allied military 
staff, there is no reason why we should doubt the speedy 
coming of peace with victory. 


RUSSIA 

We make no apology for devoting a large amount of space 
in this issue to Russia. On the faith of that great, awakening, 
long-enchained people hangs to some extent—-to a serious 
extent, we firmly believe—the fate of the Allies and of modern 
democracy. 

Mr. George Kennan, the foremost living American cham- 
pion of Russian freedom, Dr. Grow, an expert on Russian 
military affairs, and Madame Breshkovsky, who needs no intro- 
duction to our readers, discuss elsewhere in this issue the vari- 
ous aspects of the Russian situation. One who reads their 
articles gets a clear and comprehensive view of the immediate 
problem in Russia. It is not like that of Italy, a physical and 
material one. It is almost wholly moral and intellectual. 

In the autumn of 1917 Russia had mobilized nearly twelve 
million men. About a month ago Prime Minister Kerensky 
announced to the Allies that Russia was unable for the time 
being to continue an active offensive agent in the war against 
the Germanic Powers. What are the causes of the impotency of 
this gigantic war machine, and what can we, the people of the 
United States, do to restore to activity this colossal army ? 

Germany has realized the weakness of her ally Austria- 
Hungary and of the ever-present menace of those twelve million 
Russians, and has never for a moment relaxed her efforts to 
further by her propaganda and machinations what she could 
not accomplish with her army, namely, paralyzation of the Rus- 
sian colossus. When the Russian autocracy, with whom Ger- 
many had well-founded hopes of making a separate peace, col- 
lapsed, the Kaiser and his Government simply redoubled their 
efforts to bring about chaos, while the new democracy was 
groping, blinded at its sudden birth. Dr. Grow points out in 
his illuminating article the results of this chaos. The newly 
liberated Russian democrat associates despotic militarism with 
discipline and authority, and regards a complete and untram- 
meled individualism as the chief goal of freedom. By an expe. 
rience of over a hundred years the American democracy has 
learned thav the corner-stone of freedom is authority, and that 
individualism carried to its extreme really means despotism of 
the worst kind in which every individual of the community 
strives to play the part of the despot. We had in our Civil War 
free and democratic but thoroughly disciplined armies, and we 
are training the same kind of army as our contribution to the 
European conflict. Dr. Grow believes that the great thing we 
can do for Russia is to send a comparatively small military 
contingent to the new democracy of the North to show the Rus- 
sians that military discipline and authority is perfectly consist- 
ent with real democratic freedom. This proposal appeals to us 
especially because ten days after the United States declared war 
on Germany the same suggestion was made by The Outlook. 
It may not be out of place to here quote what we said last 
April : 

We must not leave these Russians, these allies of ours, with- 
out the moral reinforcement which out of our one hundred and 
forty years of tried democracy we can furnish them. 

And, best of all, we can do this without weakening the future 
military strength of the United States, and we can do this by 
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rendering an additional and practical service as well as a sym- 
bolic one. 

Russia needs engineers for her railways. She has troops 
enough; she probably has munitions and supplies enough; but 
she has not means of easily getting her supplies and her muni- 
tions to her troops or distributing her food among her people. 
For the building of such railways America can send American 
engineers. There are Americans already in Russia building rail- 
ways. There is no difficulty about putting our civil engmeers 
and all the mechanical engineers we can spare to the service of 
Russian railways and Russian factories. 

We propose that this military contingent that should be sent 
to Russia be composed of such engineers. They should be 
formed into a regiment, under the command of a colonel of the 
American military establishment, with a Russian officer as an 
aide-e-camp. These engineers need have no more military 
training than is necessary to enable them to march together 
and to live under the simplest of military conditions. They can 
be called from out of civil life. They should be put into Ameri- 
can uniforms; they should carry the American aa they could 
elect their own subalterns and non-commissioned officers ; they 
could serve as well as any other military contingent as the sym- 
bol of America’s military force ; they could march as well as any 
other body through the towns and villages of Russia. And. when 
they had served to rally Russian courage, Russian faith in 
democracy, and Russian confidence in American fidelity, they 
could disperse to their engineering tasks and serve Russia where 
Russia most needs service. 

Such a regiment of engineers in American uniform would 
hearten Russia. 

They would renew Russia’s respect for America. 

They would demonstrate to the Russian peasant, inclined, with 
his new-found freedom, to throw off restraint, that democracy 
can be not only free, but also disciplined. 


We urge again what we proposed seven months aga 

The danger of the Russian situation is threefold : 

The weakness of her visionaries may permit a German 
invasion to get at her natural resources, and thus fortify the 
military power of Germany ; or 

Civil strife, growing out of lawless individualism, may by 
reaction, as it did im the case of the French Revolution, 
throw Russia back into the hands of dictatorial or autocratic 
powers ; or 

The demoralization of the Russian army may release Ger- 
man and Austrian troops at the Russian frontiers, and thus 
give such power to Germany on the western front as to assure 
her final victory. In this case Russia would be enslaved with 
the rest of the world. 

None of these contingencies is probable at the ptesent time, 
but any one of them is possible. To save Russia, to save our- 
selves, and to save the great democratic movement throughout 
the world from ending in disorder and futility, the United States 
is bound to do anything and everything it can to help Russia 
out of the slough of despond into which now she appears to be 
plunged. The case is not hopeless, but it calls for quick, ener- 
getic, and decisive action. 


OUR RIGHT TO BE THANKFUL 


Perhaps not many have been looking forward to Thanksgiving 
Day as a particularly appropriate festivity. In time of war fast 
days are generally considered to be more in keeping with the 
public needs than celebrations devoted to rejoicing. Even cele- 
brations of victory are so closely bound up with the thought of 
those who have sacrificed their lives for the cause that few 
people are ready to accept them as occasions of whole-hearted 
thanksgiving. 

It is in no Lenten spirit, however, that the American people 
need approach Thanksgiving Day, 1917. This fact the Presi- 
dent wisely and justly recognizes in his Thanksgiving Day 
Proclamation : 


It has long been the honored custom of our people to turn in 
the fruitful autumn of the year in praise and thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for his many blessings and mercies to us as a 
Nation. That custom we can follow now even in the midst of 
the tragedy of a world shaken by war and immeasurable disas- 
ter, in the midst of sorrow and great peril, because even amidst 
the darkness that has gathered. about us we can see the great 
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blessings God has bestowed upon us—blessings that are better 
than mere peace of mind and prosperity of e1terprise. 

We have been given the opportunity to serve mankind as we 
once served ourselves in the great day of our Declaration of 
Independence by taking up arms against a tyranny that threat- 
ened to master and debase men everywhere, and joining with 
other free peoples in demanding for all the nations of the world 
what we then demanded and obtained for ourselves. 

In this day of the revelation of our duty not only to defend 
our rights as a Nation, but to defend also the rights of free men 
throughout the world, there has been vouchsafed us in full. and 
in inspiring measure the resolution and spirit of united action. 
We have been brought to one mind and purpose. A new vigor 
of common counsel and common action has been revealed in us. 


If we as Americans are alive to the significance of our present 
task, and to the responsibilities resting upon our shoulders 
to-day, we can honestly rejoice in the actual fact that a state 
of war exists between our country and Germany. 

We can be whole-heartedly thankful for the greatest oppor- 
tunity which ever came to any nation to express in deeds its 
most fundamental ideals, an opportunity as large as the world 
and as enduring as the hopes of democracy. 


TO THE NEW WOMEN VOTERS 


The adoption by a hundred thousand majority of a Constitu- 
tional amendment granting women the suffrage in New York 
State, following the petition of a million women residents for 
the suffrage, made it clear that a large proportion of the women 
of New York desire, either on their own behalf or on behalf of 
their sisters, to assume a share in government, and believe that 
they can do so without neglecting the duties which they are now 
discharging. The gradual but steady progress of woman suf- 
frage in other States and the world movement in the same 
direction indicate the growth of a like opinion among the women 
throughout this and other nations. Whatever evils might be 
feared from this great change in our voting population, they 
cannot be so great as those which would result from the exist- 
ence of a large body of women who believed that they were de- 
nied their rights by their husbands, brothers, and sons. I have 
much more faith in the instincts and intuitions of women respect- 
ing their capabilities and the work they may legitimately under- 
take than I have in the theories of philosophers. For these 
reasons I regard the recent election in the most populous State 
in the Union, following the gradual but steady growth of public 
opinion in favor of woman suffrage in other States and in other 
countries, as settling the issue of woman suffrage, and I urge 
all; advocates and opponents alike, to accept this settlement 
and to unite in getting for the state and the home the best 
possible results from this political revolution. 

For this is a political revolution. In New York State alone 
it will invite over a million and three-quarters of new voters to 
the polling-booths at the next election. It will not merely 
allow them to drop their ballots in the box. It will call on them 
to share with their brothers in the duties and responsibilities 
of the Government; to acquaint themselves with the complex 
problems which governing a great federal republic involves ; 
and to know something of the personal characteristics and 
qualifications of the men to be intrusted with the administration 
of the Government. One question has absorbed their thoughts : 
Shall we have the ballot? The more difficult question now 
confronts them: What shall we do with the ballot ? 

’ Acceptance of woman suffrage as settled means, first of all, 
the abolition of the sex question from politics. For that, devout 
thanks. To set class against «lass or sect against sect or race 
against race is bad enough; to set sex against sex would be 
intolerable. That danger for New York State has passed. 
Form a Women’s party!” said one of the advocates of woman 
suffrage the day after election. “ No, indeed. We are Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Socialists, Prohibitionists, Independents. 
everything ; and it is absurd to say that just because we are 
women we will herd together in one political pen.” This co- 
operation with their brothers in different political organizations 
for the accomplishment of different political ends is as right as 
it is inevitable. 

It is true that some of the advocates of woman suffrage 
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have expressed their purpose to continue the campaign in other 
States for State or Federal action. But the campaigners will 
be wise if they learn a lesson from New York State. The sign- 
ing of a petition for suffrage by a million women had more 
effect on the male voters of New York than all the arguments 
of all the platform orators combined. There has never been a 
time within the last ten years when the men in any State would 
not have given the ballot to women if convinced that the major- 
ity of the women desired it. But they were unwilling to impose 
the responsibility of government on women so long as they 
believed that only a minority of women desired to assume it. 

Wherever woman suffrage is asked for and granted there is 
laid upon the women a duty of doing something more than 
drop a ballot in a box. It lays on them the duty of new lines 
of study, discussion, and thought. A million and three-quarters 
of uninformed and indifferent voters added to the polling lists of 
New York State would bea calamity. The addition of a million 
and three-quarters of thoughtful, intelligent, and conscientious 
voters would be of inestimable value. Indifference may be cured 
by enthusiasm, but ignorance cannot be cured except by study 
and reflection. We all know what place is paved with good 
intentions. This political revolution calls for changes in our 
school curriculum, changes in the contents of our women’s 
papers, and especially changes in drawing-room and afternoon 
tea discussions. It is sometimes said that men pay too little 
attention to politics. I am inclined to think that they pay 
relatively too much. In the club, the smoking-cars, the 
after-dinner conversations, the topics discussed by men are 
almost exclusively business and polities. It is rare, except in a 
professional gathering, that one hears a scientific discovery or 
a philosophical problem, or a new book, a new picture, a new 
symphony, or even a new play, made the theme of discussion. 
The amount of political illumination furnished by these infor- 
mal caucuses is very considerable. If women are to render the 
service to the State which I am sure they can and hope they 
will render, the political problems of the city, the State, and 
the Nation must take the place of the neighborhood gossip 
which, if we may trust the popular stories, have contributed the 
chief topic for purely feminine social gatherings. 
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But we have a right to hope from woman suffrage some- 
thing more than a mere increase in the number of voters. The 
most potent argument for woman suffrage is the contention 
that on certain subjects women are natural experts, and that on 
those subjects the State needs the benefit of their active and 
efficient co-operation. Temperament and age-long habit have 
peculiarly fitted women to be builders of homes and trainers of 
little children, and there is no other work in the world so 
important for the physical comfort and the moral and spiritual 
welfare of humanity. But within the last half-century the 
building of homes and the training of children have become so 
interwoven with the government of the State as not to be sep- 
arable from it. A warm advocate of woman suffrage put this 
duty of the new voters in a pregnant sentence the day following 
the election. She said: “ While women are cf all political faiths 
just like men, they are, a large proportion of them, keenly inter- 
ested in making the State a cleaner, juster, better place for 
children to grow up in, for workingwomen to earn their living 
in, for men and women to make homes in.” 

Will the women voters adopt the principles advocated by 
some radical feminists and lose their interest in their homes 
because of their interest in the State? That is a fear I have 
never entertained. Political revolution will not, and cannot, 
destroy the spirit of wifehood and motherhood. I think it is 
far mor? likely that, having asked and obtained a share in the 
government of the State, they will use their new powers for the 
benefit of other homes and other children than their own. Will 
they become bitter partisans and carry into their homes the 
militant spirit of the political campaign? Doubtless some will. 
But my faith in womanhood leads me to believe that in general 
women will carry into the political campaigns that spirit of 
general catholicity and mutual respect which characterizes the 
discussions around the evening lamp in all well-ordered homes. 

The only question is, Will they have the physical strength 
to render the double service—to the home and to the State 
and by their influence gradually imbue the State with that 
spirit which has converted the cave dwelling of the barbarian 
into the home of civilized man? That question only time can 
answer. Lyman Apport. 





THE CIVIL WAR IN RUSSIA 


I—WILL THE RUSSIAN POLITICAL IL W. W.’S SUCCEED? 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE BY GEORGE KENNAN 


in my judgment, no government that attempts to realize 
the visionary ideals and impracticable theories of 
Socialism can ever be permanent in Russia or any other coun- 
try. There are certain fundamental economic laws which man- 
kind everywhere must finally recognize and obey, and ideals 
and theories which conflict with them, however beautiful and 
desirable they may seem to be, must ultimately be shattered. 
The great and almost fatal mistake that Prince Lvoff, Milyu- 
kov, Guehkoff, and Rodzianko made last spring was in compro- 
mising with Socialism instead of fighting it from the very begin- 
ning. In an article on “ The Menace of the Russian W orkmen’s 
Council,” which I wrote for The Outlook in May last, I said: 
“The compromise with the Socialists, theorists, and unedu- 
cated men of the Workmen’s Council has perhaps averted an 
immediate danger, but it has sowed the seed of future con- 
flict and has put influence and leadership into the hands of the 
least sane and least trustworthy of Russia’s political parties. 
The Provisional Government, as originally constituted, might 
have led the vast majority of reasonable Russian citizens along 
the safe path of gradual and prudent reorganization; but the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates is likely to lead 
even reasonable citizens astray and to inspire the great mass 
of the peasantry with hopes and expectations which cannot 
possibly be realized without social disorder of the most serious 
kind. The programme of the Council, viz., promotion of the 
class interests of the proletariat at the expense of the interests 


Wiz regard to the present state of affairs in Petrograd, 


of capital and the bourgeoisie, is not practicable. It will only 
split up the population into hostile groups, and thus weaken the 
state. The a Council made the same mistake in 
1905-6. It was fatal then, and it will be disastrous now.” 

When Kerensky came into power, he repeated the error of 
his predecessors by trying to compromise with the Bolsheviki 
instead of fighting them ;’and again the situation was made 
worse. He has been compelled at last to fight, but it would 
have been infinitely better if the Provisional Government had 
begun the fight with Socialism eight months ago. 

How long it will be before the usurping gang of Socialists, 
pacifists, pro-German agents, and I. W. Wes which calls itself 
a Government is overthrown I shall not venture to predict ; but 
its ultimate downfall is as certain as anything in Russia can be. 
The moderate liberals, the business men, the co-operative socie- 
ties, the Cossacks, and, I believe, an overwhelming majority of 
the peasants, are hostile to it, and as soon as they have time to 
get together and organize under competent leaders they will 
destroy it. Unless the Russian people have lost all the charac- 
teristics that they had when I was last in contact with them, 
they will never consent to be governed by such men as Lenine 
and Trotsky, nor will they ever make peace with Germany at 
the expense of their allies. Stronger and more resolute men 
than Kerensky and Tseretelli will ultimately come to the front, 
and the government that will.emerge from the present state of 
chaos will not be composed of Bolsheviki nor of Socialists, 
but of moderate liberals, representatives of a disciplined army, 
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delegates from the peasant co-operative societies, and sane 
business men from the zemstvos. 

The Russian organism has been suffering from an attack of 
pernicious Socialistic fever of the most malignant type ; but 
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there are symptoms of convalescence, and we may reasonably 
hope that in the near or not very distant future there will be a 
complete recovery. 

New York City, November 14, 1917. 


II—RUSSIA’S ILLNESS AND THE CURE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The author of the following article, an American medical man, held for two years a lieutenant-colonel’s commission in the Russian army’ 
and was chief surgeon of the ‘Twenty-first Flying Squadron, attached to the First Siberian Army Corps. He speaks Russian, and is peatierwr 
versed in the military affairs and ideas of that great country. His proposal to send American troops to Russia is that of an experienced and 
practical man. We discuss this in an editorial on Russia in this issue—TuHE Epitors. 


Let us try to understand from what Russia is suffering, 
and then we can hope intelligently to apply a remedy. 

The writer has had the privilege of spending many months 
in the field with the Russian army in the present war, from the 
summer of 1915 to the beginning of 1917, coming to America 
just before the Revolution and returning during the past sum- 
mer for a considerable stay, thus enjoying an opportunity of 
getting the opinions of officers high up in Russian military 
affairs and studying the conditions at first hand. It should be 
added that this article is the outcome of friendly talks with 
officers whom I knew while in the Russian army. I am neither 
speaking for nor reporting official Russia. That would be out- 
sile my province. 

The chief trouble is apparently one of psychology, or state 
of mind. For many years the Russian had been the victim of 
a Government which exploited its people, which by every con- 
ceivable means opposed education of the masses, and constantly 
endeavored to curtail their liberty. The Russian loves liberty— 
personal liberty without shackles—as does no other race; it is 
absolutely necessary to his existence. This liberty he believes 
he has gained by the instrumentality of the Revolution. There- 
fore he resents anything which he thinks will interfere with his 
liberty. The watchword in Russia to-day is “* Protect the Revo- 
lution.” This has become an obsession with him. 

Let us see what the Russian believes liberty and democracy 
to be. Before the entry of the United States into the war I 
frequently talked with officers and soldiers about the effect of 
American participation in the conflict. The Russian invariably 
stated that we could be of great help in supplying money and 
munitions, but of little aid with our army. When I asked why 
the army would not help, he would say, “ Because it would not 
be a good army. You are a democracy, the purest example of 
democracy. You are all free. You do as you like. There is no 
discipline in America; therefore there would be no discipline 
in your army, and an army without discipline is impossible.” 
No argument would make him believe that we did have disci- 
pline of high degree in America or in the army; that we were 
responsible to our Government. Liberty to him was license. 
Having gained his liberty, having become a democrat, he sin- 
cerely tried to act the part. He resented anything resembling 
authority, believing that as soon as he began to take orders from 
an officer he was losing his liberty—he was not “ protecting the 
Revolution.” A general commanding an army might. order a 
battalion to hold a particularly vital position in the face of a 
stiff German attack ; the soldiers would form a committee, who 
would decide that the German artillery and infantry attacks 
made the position untenable, and would send the committee 
back to inform the general that they were forced to give up. If 
the general demurred, he was promptly arrested by the com- 
mittee and the battalion would retire, thus leaving exposed the 
flanks of any adjoining troops who might wish to hold the line, 
but who would also be forced to retire. 

An army cannot fight without discipline, and the new Gov- 
ernment unfortunately did not, from the start, enforce the death 
penalty for insubordination; hence the above state of affairs 
which drove such military geniuses as Brusiloff and Alexieff to 
resign from their commands ; and it was this fear of the loss of 
liberty which caused the soldiers who were apparently loyal to 
(ieneral Korniloff to desert him when they realized that if he 
succeeded he would insist on the restoration of discipline and 
the punishment of insubordination, 


if 1O cure a disease we must find the cause and remove it. 


Surely the field was ripe for the harvest, and the Germans 
lost no time in fostering this mistaken idea of democracy in the 
minds of the Russian soldiers. Maximalists, under German pay, 
went abroad in Russia preaching the doctrine of license. The 
Russians are ever ready to listen to speeches—in fact, they are 
indulging in a perfect orgy of oratory. Coming across Siberia, 
at nearly every station the train would stop and some one would 
begin tomakea speech. Soldiers who are back from the front on 
leave of absence, deserters who have swarmed to the interior by 
the thousands in order to be on the job if any land was to be ap- 
portioned off, and apparently the entire civil population of the 
town, would be on the station platform, where they would gather 
in great crowds, pushing and jostling each other good-naturedly 
to gain a vantage-point to listen with rapt attention to the 
speaker, cheering him to the echo when he addressed them as 
tavarishee, meaning friends, and spoke of their liberty, of 
protecting the Revolution, ete. Very often he would be inter- 
rupted or replaced by another and another orator, and when the 
train would finally pull out they would still be listening seri- 
ously to the impassioned speech of a soldier, or brakeman, or 
muzhik, or cabman. Many so-called exiles who flocked back in 
great numbers from America, with the passports and protection of 
the American Government, were undoubtedly German paid, and 
did so much to create disturbance that the Provisional Govern- 
ment, driven by the Bolsheviki demonstration, was forced to 
close the frontier at Manchuria and Tornea to keep them out 
of the country. Many were found carrying pamphlets printed 
in Russian stating that America was not a democracy, that she 
was only in the war in order that American capitalists could 
exploit the Russian peasant and gain control of Russia’s vast 
undeveloped wealth. A trunk full of this sort of propaganda 
was thrown overboard in midocean from a vessel which sailed 
from a Pacific port, but much reached its destination. 

What is to be the treatment of Russia’s mental condition ?— 
for, if it is her mental condition which is so largely at fault, 
surely we must reach a cure through the same route. 

Many things were suggested, but the sentiments of a great 
majority of the Russian officers, who understand their soldiers 
as no one else can, were as follows : 

Our soldiers wish to do what is right, but their conception of 
democracy and liberty is entirely wrong. They are children ; 
therefore they must be taught as children are, &. example. If 
the United States could send over one hundred thousand soldiers 
—that is, engineers, infantry, medical units, airplanes with fliers 
and mechanies, ete. (for we do not need artillery now—our artil- 
lery is well trained and efficient, and is quite loyal, and artillery 
means horses and much impedimenta—neither do we need cav- 
alry ; just soldiers and clothing for them, their rifles and rifle 
ammunition) and place them at various points on the front where 
our men can see the citizens of the oldest and best example of 
democracy obeying orders, working and fighting, loyal and obe- 
dient to their officers, they will observe all this and reason thus : 
Here are free men, democrats, under strict discipline, obeying 
cheerfully ; surely this is the spirit of true democracy ; we, in 
order to be successful, must do the same. 

In other words, fight propaganda with propaganda; and the 
best propaganda is not words, but deeds. Do this, and we will 
have discipline in the army in a few months, and with discipline 
in the army of democratic Russia democracy will be safe 
throughout the world for all time. 


The question of transportation was discussed. They believe 
that with four routes of entry open—Vladivostok ; Fusan 
(Chosen Railway through Korea to Mukden and Harbin, 
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thence over the Trans-Siberian Railway) ; Kola, which is open all 
the year, with the new Kola Railway running this winter; and 
Archangel, open six months, the last two within only three or 
four days of Teteend er Moscow, and only fourteen to seven- 
teen days from New York by transport—the problem could be 
solved. By sending only infantry, engineer battalions, medical 
units, aviation units, etc., much space-taking material could be 
eliminated. The Russian officers believed these troops could be 
easily fed by the Russian commissary, for, they state, ‘“‘ We have 
plenty of food in Russia; all that is necessary is better trans- 
portation ; and if you send troops you will probably be given 
control of the strategic railways, and with American organiza- 
tion and management the transportation problem should not be 
difficult.” 
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The question of ships in the Pacific could probably be man- 
aged by utilizing Japanese and British vessels, of which there 
is a considerable tonnage ; and so by degrees, slowly, it is true, 
but surely, these troops could come over to Russia, and the 
effect of their presence would be felt the moment the first con- 
tingent set foot on Russian soil. 

The task is enormous, maybe it is impossible, and no good 
may result therefrom, and yet one cannot help but feel that the 
time has come when we must play our trump cards. We must 
risk much to gain much ; we must not talk, but act, and that 
quickly. We must help one another and have faith in one 
another. 

Surely Russia is worth a supreme effort. 

Washington, D. C., November 13, 1917. Matcotm C. Grow. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE: A PROTEST 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

ANY of the old readers of The Outlook will marvel, like 
M myself, at the brief editorial on “ Woman Suffrage” in 

your issue of November 14. I had been led to think that 
your consistent opposition for decades past was based on con- 
siderations of the effect that woman suffrage would have on the 
political and social life of the Nation, more than on any ques- 
tion of the opinions of the women themselves, and am surprised 
at your sudden yielding of all other points of view to the fancy 
that at last the majority of women want the vote. 

Your readers are in the habit of expecting closer reasoning 
from you than is shown in your statement that the very large 
minority vote cast for suffrage in Ohio should be construed as 
cumulative evidence “that the majority of American women 
desire the suffrage.” Why do you ignore the “ cumulative evi- 
dence ” furnished by the Maine vote in September, in which the 
voters put suffrage in a still greater minority than in Ohio? 
Still more “ cumulative evidence” is available for you in the 
elections held last year in Iowa, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia, in all of which suffrage was in a decided minority. Why 
do you not unite all these votes against suffrage with the single 
vote in its favor in New York as “ cumulative evidence ” that 
the majority of the women wish the vote? If you intend to 
adopt any such line of reasoning, you should follow it out. From 
your point of view, the more States that voted against suffrage, 
the stronger the argument of its popularity among the women 
would be, if only the votes in its favor were moderately large. 
What satisfaction you could find in defeat at the polls if you 
were a politician | 

Apart from the election in New York, the recent suffrage 
gains have been obtained by influencing legislatures, frequently 
by the most brazen methods. Illinois was the first State to have 
the overwhelming popular verdict at the polls in 1912 nullified 
by the action of a Legislature more susceptible to lobbying influ- 
ences than to enforcing the declared wishes of its constituents. 
The recent election in Ohio overthrows similar arbitrary action 
by its Legislature and establishes the will of its people as its law. 
In Indiana the law juggled through the Legislature granting 
partial suffrage to women has been declared unconstitutional, 
and similar action-may be taken by the courts of other States. 
If the majority of the women of these States had desired suf- 
frage, would not their wishes have found legitimate expression ? 
On the contrary, they were never consulted by the lobbyists, 
who carried out their manipulations with supreme disregard of 
the opinions, expressed or unexpressed, of the people of the 
various States. Are you considering these States in your 
“cumulative evidence ” ? 

If I mistake not, I have seen comment in your columns on 
the fact that suffragists all over the country have consistently 
and persistently refused to aceept any and all plans for a ref- 
erendum to the women of the different States to ascertain their 
opinions as to the advisability of their receiving the ballot. 
Such, at least, is the notorious fact; and yet your inverted 
reasoning neglects this positive evidence in favor of fanciful 
deductions from minority votes. 

You have, of course, an unquestioned right to change your 
opinion and announce your advocacy of what you have so long 


opposed. Criticism is, however, legitimate on the reasons you 
assign for the change, and if your premises are false or your 
reasoning unsound your change of front will have but little 
influence. Most of your readers construe majorities and minori- | 
ties in popular elections as meaning what they say, and may 
fail to see the necessity of undue haste in “ preparing the 
country for women’s participation in government.” If they are 
opposed to woman suffrage, they will naturally continue their 
opposition to the lobbying of legislatures, picketing of the 
White House, and all other methods of notoriety-seeking prop- 
aganda which the suffragists delight to inflict on the country. 
In closing, may I suggest that you are perhaps giving too 
much weight to the verdict of New York in favor of woman 
suffrage? The victory was practically won in New York City, 
which has a marvelous facility for being out of touch with the 
country at large. It has seldom been more at variance with it 
than this year in electing a Tammany Mayor, in polling 
135,000 votes for an outspoken disloyal agitator, in defeating 
one of the best men it ever had in the City Hall, and in adding to 
its ignorant vote the thousands of its women who neither wish 
nor know how to use the ballot. J. B. Murpock. 
Ventnor, New Jersey, November 11, 1917. 


In an editorial on another page, signed by the Editor-in-Chief, 
we state, as we promised to do last week in the brief editorial ob- 
jected to by our correspondent, the grounds upon which we accept 
the woman suffrage issue as practically settled in this country. 
In this connection the following extract from a Washington 
despatch of November 13 to the New York “ Globe” is pertinent : 


Almost overnight the situation with respect to woman suffrage 
in the Nation has been changed by the New York election result, 
whereby the women of that commonwealth now have the ballot. 

Already the suffragists are calling attention to the fact that 
New York women will probably cast their first vote in January. 
In two Congressional districts where there are vacancies they will 
cast their first vote. New York has forty-three members in the 
House and two Senators; and now that New York women have 
a chance to ballot for the filling of these officers, it may be pre- 
dicted that few in the New York delegation in Congress are 
going to assume a position of aay | to the suffrage cause. 

This may prove a rather difficult thing, for example, for Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, inasmuch as Mrs. Wadsworth is prominent 
among the anti-suffragists. But on the whole it is expected that 
the delegation in Congress will see a great light and will do 
nothing to offend the women voters. Of course some of the New 
York delegation have been vigorous suffrage supporters and are 
not converts as a result of the election. 

New York’s declaration for suffrage not only will give much 
support to the suffrage National amendment; it is certain to 
affect Congressional and Presidential elections greatly. No politi- 
cal party can expect victory next fall—when the Congressional 
elections occur—if it goes counter to the wishes of the great 
majority of women voters in New York, whose wishes will prob- 
ably be those of a majority of the women of the United States. 


Anybody who is familiar with the trend of political affairs in 
this country must recognize that this despatch to the “ Globe ” 
is not a statement of opinion, but of fact. It is such facts that 
have led The Outlook to express its belief that the issue is now 
practically settled, that we shall now move on rapidly to Nation- 
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wide woman suffrage, and that the country must prepare itself 
for the participation of women in government. 

So far as New York State is concerned, it does no good to 
discuss how large a factor the victory of Tammany was in the 
majority for woman suffrage. The figures show that there was 
a majority, although a small one, for woman suffrage outside of 
New York City. But even if the majority were wholly due to 
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Tammany, that would not alter the undebatable fact that New 
York State has conferred the ballot upon women and will prob- 
ably never take it back. 

The duty of good citizens with regard to woman suffrage is 
now to cease theoretical discussion of the question and put all 
their energies into helping the women to make the best of the new 
civic opportunities which have been given them.—THE Eprrors. 


THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION | 





AN INTERVIEW WITH HER AND-A MESSAGE FROM HER 


Is Russia “down and out” in the war? Do the Petrograd extremists who have d 
cans may well turn in to-day’s crisis to the woman who has suffered so much for 
called the “ Little Grandmother of the Revolution.” Mr. Ellis’s talk with Catherine a | and most of all the Message to America 


in her own words (written, of course, before the overthrow of the Provisional Government) are en 


I—THE STORY OF CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY, EXILE 
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BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


case of Russia’s famous Winter Palace, amid innumerable 

precious trophies and splendid mementoes of royalty, I 
went in search of a queen of democracy, Madame Catherine 
Breshkovsky, the “ Little Grandmother of the Revolution.” 
History is full of dramatic reversals, but none is more romantic 
than this. From this very palace, in which I found her the 
honored center of the love and reverence of high and low, had 
gone out the orders which once had sent her into remote Siberia, 
a prisoner for a generation, where all through the lonely and 
bitter years she had kept burning undimmed the light of a 
great purpose. 

In her resolute, benignant face I could read no lines of bitter- 
ness or hatred. Nor was there any shade of exultation or vin- 
dictiveness in her voice as we talked together in her room 
overlooking the palace gardens. Below us flowed the Neva, on 
the opposite bank of which, a short distance away, stood the 
grim fortress of Peter and Paul, within which for years this 
champion of liberty had languished in a dungeon. In front of 
the palace is the great plaza where, on “ Red Sunday,” a dozen 
years ago, a flaring-up hope of democracy was drenched in 
blood. Now within these walls, where courtiers had fawned and 
spies had whispered and autocracy had held shining sway, the 
Provisional Government of a made-over Russia is in session, 
and the dauntless prophet of good will and brotherhood and 
democracy is making herself a simple home, indifferent alike to 
her surroundings, whether palace or prison, and still busy, at 
the sunset of life, in devising plans to render effective the 
new rule of self-government for her beloved and unprepared 
Russians. Those dark and dreary years wherein between 
imprisonments this woman had ranged the land a hunted 
creature, without legal existence, preaching the new hope to her 
countrymen, are being vindicated after the fashion of a fairy 
tale. 

“Sure is the wheel.” The turnings of the time have brought 
back from her far-away prison this unfaltering woman, amid 
such ovations as no Czar of Russia ever knew, and she has been 
established in the very palace of the Imperial family, which 
itself now languishes in captivity. A lesser spirit would have 
gloried in this stupendous reversal; Madame Breshkovsky 
made not the slightest allusion to her environment. She 
is too great for pride or spite. Her face is like the sunrise, 
fronting with undaunted courage the vexing problems of estab- 
lishing democracy upon sure foundations amid a people upon 
which autocracy had wrought its worst—ignorance, credulity, 
lack of self-reliance, want, and oppression. Age has not impaired 
her joy in labor nor her flaming prophet spirit. There was a 
touch of eagerness and pathos in her voice as she said, as if 


[Teen +H the stately corridors and up the grand stair- 





wishing me to confirm her own confidence in long years of . 
service yet to be: “ [am seventy-three years old ; but that is not 
old, is it?”. 

A serene, steadying figure was Madame Breshkovsky in 
those anxious days in Petrograd when the Russian army, mis- 
led by German propagandists and extreme Socialists, was in 
full flight from the enemy; when the streets were full of bread- 
lines; when in many circles there was a sinister undercurrent 
of talk of a probable dictator, or a restoration of the monarchy ; 
and when the best friends of Russia were openly showing 
their discouragement. In the presence of this old woman, whose 
fire not years, nor exile, nor cruel punishments, nor colossal 
obstacle could quench, the whole atmosphere seemed to clear. 
The shallow sophistication of publicists was seen in its real 
futility. One’s deep faith in democracy became revivified. The 
great and fundamental and inevitable objectives of the Russian 
Revolution appeared in true perspective. This was a woman 
about woman’s greatest work—an inspirer of faith and idealism. 
For such as she men have gone forth to battle. She is Russia’s 
real “Catherine the Great.” 

When I left the palace—she having kissed me good-by, after 
the fashion with Russian men, and the kiss seemed a sacred rite— 
I saw a regiment of “volunteers for death” leaving for the 
front ; it was inevitable that I should remind myself: These 
are the real progeny of the “ Little Grandmother of the Revo- 
lution.” 

Apart from the extraordinary glamour of romance which 
surrounds her, Madame Breshkovsky would be marked in any 
circle as a great woman. The walls of the Winter Palace have 
never sheltered a more imperial figure. Her simplicity is sub- 
lime. Open, direct, marching straight to essential things, like a 
disciplined American business man, she is yet in nowise “ man- 
nish.” Her guest would never for an instant forget that he is 
talking with a woman. Her head is leonine, the effect being 
heightened by the short hair, which is snow-white above the 
brow, but iron-gray at the back. As if bronzed by a life in the 
open, her face is dark, but soft and strangely unwrinkled except 
about the mouth. Her eyes are small and gray. She speake 
English slowly, with diffidence, but with admirable clearness, 
especially when it is remembered that she has had no practice 
in this speech since her visit to America some ten years ago. 
Even a man can describe her dress accurately ; it began with a 
small, white, unstarched low collar, and then continued a plain 
black dress, buttoned down the front, without a frill or a furbe- 
low ; the black was rusty, and the material was some hard cloth, 
meant for durability rather than for appearance. She could not 
have been more simply clad as a Siberian prisoner, although 
she dwelt in a palace. On her table were a teayot and a box of 
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CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY, ‘**GRANDMOTHER OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ” 


The newspaper which Mme. Breshkovsky is holding in her hands is ‘*‘ The People’s Business,’’ a Revolutionary publication 
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American cereal; her fare is as plain as that of a peasant. As 
a sidelight on her lack of vanity, it may be told that, although 
photographed everywhere she goes, she did not possess a single 
picture of herself until I gave her one, which she insisted upon 
my signing! Concerning a box of candy, she was really embar- 
rassed, saying: “ But I am not accustomed to this.” The atten- 
tions which most women know and the tenderer side of life 
have been denied her since, in her twenties, she left husband 
and home to go out among the people to preach the gospel of 
liberty. 

While the bells of victory have sounded for this woman as 
for few others in history, she has not tarried at the capital to 
be counted among the great ones, but has been out among the 
provinces, writing and speaking for the people, to hold them 
steady to the continuance of the war and to a rational use of 
their new freedom. During the grave Cabinet crisis of early 
August “my friend Kerenski asked me to come back for a 
little while to help him,” as she simply put it. Really it was 
Kerenski’s plan to make her a Minister without portfolio in the 
new Cabinet; but she did not approve of this, and the plan of 
having Ministers without portfolios was abandoned. 

Hearing that she was back from the country, I borrowed the 
Russian tongue of the Rev. Dr. George A. Simonds, of the 
Methodist Mission in Petrograd (and, later, the skilled fingers 
of Miss Simonds), and we sought out Russia’s greatest woman. 
Sentries at the palace did not even recognize her proper name 
until she was called by her affectionate appellation of “ Little 
Grandmother of the Revolution.” Then it was that we were 
speedily led through chambers of state (which now resound at the 
click of typewriters) to the woman in whose eyes is the fire that 
lights nations. Her warm hand-clasp-and smile, her few words of 
apology for her English, were followed by words of appreciation 
of her American friends, a number of whom she named. I was 
shown a bundle of letters from known and unknown admirers 
in America, and Madame Breshkovsky expressed solicitude 
that she had been unable to answer these, owing to the claims 
of the nation upon her time. As for herself, she is well. “I am 
strong and have vigor and can do much work,” said she—this 
anent her speaking and writing and traveling—* and am happy. 
I am always happy, even in prison ; in all the world there is 
nobody so happy as [; my thoughts keep me so busy that I do 
not mind the circumstances. No, I never talk about my Sibe- 
rian hardships. About the sufferings of my friends, yes ; but for 
myself, I am happy and resolute.” 

With flashing eye, and a ring in her voice, she said: “ I was 
always a very resolute character. I feared nothing. The idea 
that made me do what I saw was right was always strongest in 


me. It was stronger than all other feelings. I could not dis-. 


obey. I had very good parents, and all that I in mind 
and soul I know is of them. Always I ask their assistance. I 
do not know anything about the life beyond, but my feeling 
towards them is so full of love and desire that I ask their help. 
I know only that what a human being does here on earth 
remains, and our fellow-men inherit our mind and our works. 
They abide. 

“ In my childhood I was much with the peasants, and saw 
how discontented they were and how ignorant. They knew they 
were ignorant. They wished to have education, but could not 
get it. As a child, I taught them to read and write. I believed 
that conditions were so bad that it would be impossible to get 
far unless the Russians could become acquainted with the life of 
other countries. We had, a century ago, philosophers whose 
writings prepared the way—Dobrovolsky, Chernishevsky, Mi- 
khalovsky, coe, anu others. 

“| was twenty-five years old when I left our estate and came 
to pgs Moscow, and Kiev, and found what I wished, 
along with other revolutionists. Four years later I was arrested 
on the charge of revolutionary propaganda, and sentenced to 
twenty-two years in Siberia. Four years I passed in prison— 
I have been in many prisons—before I was sent to Siberia. 
There we were not permitted to work, although my sentence 
n to hard labor, but we remained always in prison— 
bad prison—sometimes alone, sometimes with other 






7 
women. 

“T have had excellent women for prison companions. About 
them I have written. They have died, and I wish our young 
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a to have the image of such wonderful women before them, 
ome of these women tried to escape, but the régime was so 
strong that they were caught and beaten. I, too, tried to escaye, 
but they caught me. Under the hardness of that life many 
prisoners refused to eat, and died; others took poison. 

“ After my return to Russia in 1896 I began at once to 
organize our society, the Socialist Revolutionists. This is my 
party. I started it here in Russia. I could not live as a loyal 
citizen; but as a person without any legal standing I was perse. 
cuted everywhere, and for eleven years I worked illegally, going 
from town to town, from village to village. After my return 
from America I was caught again. I spent some time here, in 
the Peter and Paul fortress, and then was sent to Siberia ouce 
more, this time not to hard labor, but into exile at Kerensk, 
on the river Lena. This exile was very bad—more difficult than 
in prison, they persecuted me so. 

“ Did I know, while in Siberia, that this Revolution was con. 
ing to pass? Yes, I did, because I was permitted to read news. 

apers sent me from Russia and America and from other places. 
Tie what was coming, and I waited so eagerly. When | 
received the telegram, that same day I ordered horses and came 
away. I was in Minusinsk, in Yeniseisk Province, when | 
heard the good news, and this was three hundred versts (two 
hundred miles) by horses from Atchinsk, on the Siberian Rail. 
way. Already the soldiers at this place had heard the news 
and were organized. When I came into the city, I was taken 
by them and they placed me on a large table, where I stood and 
preached. Along the whole way I was always stopped at every 
station and had to speak, even in the night. I went to Moscow 
first, and there I spent four or five days. Then I was a week 
here—no more. So I went out among the people.” 

In all this there was no mention of the monster reception at 
Nicholai station, Petrograd, which, residents have told me, 
exceeded anything the capital has ever known. With all his 

wer, no Czar could organize such a demonstration for himself. 

very public appearance of Madame Breshkovsky was an 
ovation, a triumphal progress. This forward-looking patriot 
renounced it all in order to go out among the peasants and 
soldiers and workmen to serve the cause of democracy. 

“T wanted to go to the front, to talk with the soldiers, who 
are so dark in their minds that they think this is a war for the 
Czar and for the capitalists, and do not know that it is for our 
very life; but they tell me I am needed most among the 
peasants.” 

Arduous toil is not all that this ministry signifies. There are 
great renunciations. Many of Madame Breshkovsky’s associ- 
ates in the long fight for liberty have become radicals of the 
extreme type, the sort who are really aiding the German cause. 
She, rich in the saving quality of common sense, is moderate in 
her views, and for a stable government first of all, along with 
an unflagging ‘prosecution of the war. Therefore she has had to 
break openly with these old friends and comrades; nor does 
she spare their misguided conduct in her public utterances. 

Asked about the women soldiers who are enlisting over. 
Russia as “ Battalions of Death,” Madame Breshkovsky said: 
“It is an experiment to arouse the soldiers ; we explain to the 
women how difficult is the time and how much we have to do to 
liberate and make strong the Republic. I am sure they will do 
all they can. Only women are working all over Russia. I could 


never understand why the Czar took so many millions of men . 


as soldiers. There are too many idle soldiers. All over Russia 
we have only old men, children, and women who till the earth 
and work in the factories.” 

There was further talk of various matters, in which my hostess 
returned repeatedly to the theme of her appreciation of Amer- 
ican sympathy and friendship. She is rather counting upon 
American friends to supply a small rotary press, to be installed 
at Perm for the printing of pamphlets and papers for the 
instruction of the peasants. Already this indefatigable woman 
has established presses at Sebastopol, Moscow, and Petrograd 
for “ my peasants.” Crowded as is her every hour, she never- 
theless in the night watches wrote with her own hand an article 
for America, which is printed herewith. 

With ious words and charming manner, this mother of 
the fl any clad as plainly as a peasant woman, escorted us 
to the door of her palace chamber, repeating her greetings to 
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America, and solicitous to show her appreciation of American 
friendship. We went out seeing Russia and her people in a new 


light—the light of liberty, knowledge, and brotherhood for this 
nation of to-morrow. 


II—A MESSAGE TO AMERICA FROM CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY 


This message was written at the request of Mr. Ellis. The broken English in which it is written and which we reproduce untouched by 
any pedantic pen adds both to its force and to its charm.—THE EDITORs. 


of letters in English, written mostly by unknown Ameri- 

ean friends, and some of them from England. These gave 
me the great pleasure to remember the time when I could at 
my ease respond to every greeting and felicitation, to every 
mark of friendship and sympathy. Now my position is quite 
another one. Now I am tired by many different demands and 
never belong to myself. My Russian fellows are glad to have 
an old head to be questioned about every sort of subject and 
suggestion ; are glad to make somebody else think and act, 
instead to think and act themselves. The exceptions are few. 

They never could employ their forces and their initiative, 
never had occasion to expose their energy and their talents, and 
now that the possibility is before them, they do not believe in 
their forces and capacities. This want of self-confidence makes 
them timid and they search and ask for somebody who could 
counsel and give example. Russia is a large country ; the letters 
I receive are many and it takes a great deal of time to answer 
them all. Yet I write only when rolling in my wagon, for I am 
never free when remaining at.a place. The people will hear and 
see me; the days are destined to meetings and lectures before 
different organizations and masses of soldiers, workmen, women, 
children, and hospitals, which are full of crushed and suffering, 
of all sort of maladies. 

When we add some articles written for our peasants’ papers 
and other editions, you have quite a full picture of my oceupa- 
tions, with the addition that every day I have many visitors that 
will speak only without witnesses. 

To-day I had the pleasure to see Mr. William T. Ellis, of 
Philadelphia. He asked me to write an article for America, 
and I did him know how poor and incorrect is my English ; 
but he is so indulgent as to accept my writing so bad as it is. 

About myself: what would I say that would be of interest 
concerning myself? Many time I said that my life is onlya 
single idea of welfare for the humanity, and before all for my 
own people, whom I know better and who can better understand 
my own psychology. The end of my work is yet far away; the 
possibility to work is a very large one now; therefore my mind 
and my feelings are the more intensively acting, trying to 
attain the desired results. 

What I would do—it is the description of the state of minds 
of my countryman ; but for that one shall write a whole tract 
and possess a knowledge of the language. So I restrict my say- 
ing to few words. 

he effect of the liberty during the first month was wonder- 
ful all over Russia. It was not only a feast of joy and ecstasy 
that the people celebrated ; it was an energetic effort to release 
itself from all the fetters which crippled the life and crushed 
the spirit. And as by a miracle, from one end to the other of 
the country it became free and hopeful, amiable and friendly 
to every good word, attention, and feeling. So reasonable and 
so strong at once. These days the people showed to the world 
his veritable character, the intimate form of his soul, the child- 
ish purity of his heart. No crimes, even no offenses, were com- 
mitted. 

So it ran happily till Russia was invaded by the German 
spies in such a great number that they covered every city and dis- 
trict, for all who belonged to the Black Hundred in our country 
followed them and reinforced the forces sent by the Kaiser. 
These rejected people formed an army composed of different 
classes dissatisfied with the new régime and endeavoring to 
return the “blessed” time of rapine, espionage, persecution, 
and all the favors of the monarchy. Certainly they would be 
glad to see the Kaiser on the throne and the Socialists sent again 
to Siberia, and they began their propaganda as if they were true 
friends of the poor and oppressed, and by and by gained the 
confidence of the less enlightened. 

You can imagine how large was the number of those who 


Ts weeks ago, when at Petrograd, I got a package full 


served the monarchy, how eagerly they desire to turn the history 
back to the time of despotism. And, as they were experienced 
in the art of provocation and false game with our poor, igno- 
rant people, they gained a great influence and confidence. Only 
one month age, when the documents which witness the base 
conduct and the presence of German money abundantly dis- 
tributed among all those who belong to the Black Hundred and 
those who were gained by them—only one month ago all those 
who believed their propaganda opened their eyes and do not 
wish to hear them more. 

All who were named followers of Lenin and himself disap- 
peared. Many spies left Russia, and the rest take other names 
and frankly engage the people to recover the past and to get a 
tyrant on the throne. Certainly all corrupted rascals, and even 
many of the great and small capitalists, were ready to consent 
with pleasure to this invitation ; but the whole of the people is 
strongly against it, and we do not fear such possibility. The 
peasants, the workmen, the best part of the army—and espe- 
cially the Cossacks—are republican and will not allow any change 
more. So it is not our affairs of interior that alarms us ; it is the 
war and all the questions involved with it that make us unhappy. 

The people are so little cultured that they do not understand 
enough what disaster it would be for us to have the Germans 
as a strong and militarist neighbor ; what disaster it would be 
to lose the friendship of all civilized nations. They are so igno- 
rant that they do not know the position of Russia among other 
countries and international interests. That is our mischief. 

To that we shall add that no people in Europe suffered so 
much for centuries as it was the lot of our people, who longed 
for liberty and some welfare. Tormented, disappointed, Russia 
is eager to feel free, to have his own will and rest. 

What is wonderful is that our peasants are the part who 
understand better than the workmen, and much better than the 
young soldiers, the seriousness of the position and the necessity 
to continue the war. They are ready to sacrifice all they possess 
to the army, in hope to be delivered from the invasion of foreign 
people. This old faith in the sanctity of the patrimony and the 
security of religion and nationality is the guarantee of our lib- 
erty and our power to face every danger, with the assurance to 
come to a noble end before long. — 

Certainly the conditions we go through are hard and demand 
serious efforts, but I say that those who are profoundly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the country are doing all they can to 
deliver it from both enemies—exterior and interior. One should 
not forget that Russia existed a thousand years under a yoke 
which isolated her from all civilization, and those who were 
enlightened passed their life in the prisons and in Siberia. 

Now we have to fight three enemies in our work of deliver- 
ance: Germany, the army of Black Hundreds, and the darkness 
of mind, the ignorance of our own people. We have to fight 
also against the corruption of morals imbibed during the last 
ten years, for after the revolution of 1905-6 the Russian Gov- 
ernment did all it could to corrupt the population, to dissolve 
the sense of social unity, of common responsibility for the safety 
of the country, of the nation, of the common welfare. From the 
Czar himself to the last policeman, every one was bought by 
somebody. And, corrupted as they were themselves, they tried 
to do it with the.rest of the nation, beginning from the schools 
and poor people, and going up to the very top of intelligent 
individuals. 

After we happily survive the National Congress, and I am 
sure the life of the state is strongly assured, I would be very 
glad to make a voyage to America, accompanied with some 
pupils of mine, to see my excellent old friends and to make new 
acquaintances. I hope to do it, for my health is well, I feel 
plenty of energy and courage. 

With love and gratitude, your old friend, 
CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY. 





POEMS OF WAR-TIME 


BY AMELIA J. BURR 


THE FIERY CROSS 


(TO HARRY LAUDER) 


He stood behind the footlights and he set the crowd a-laughing 
With the same old crooning chuckle that we loved in other 
ears, 

hull ae those who knew could guess the grief behind the 
daffing— 

But for those who knew, the laughter had a secret salt of tears. 

Then at the last he came out in his grass-green coat and bonnet, 

With his gaudy tartans colored like a garden in the sun, 

The same quaint little figure—but a different face was on it 

When he sang us of the iaddies that fought and won. 


A face lined hard with furrows where the plow of pain had 


driven, 
Blue eyes that had grown shadow-set through many a sleepless 
night. 


The face of one who more than life ungrudgingly had given, 
Who called on us to do as well—and, ah, we owned his right! 
We saw in him the Fiery Cross of Scotland, charred and gory, 
And the spirits burned within us to the challenge that he gave, 
For the player was a prophet as he spoke his people’s glory— 
“ We’re a wee land, and a puir land, but, by God, we’re brave!” 


THE PRAYER 


(THE REAL EXPERIENCE OF A FRENCH GUNNER) 


You say there’s only evil in this war— 
That bullets drive out Christ? If you had been 
In. Furnes. with me that night . .. what would you say, 
I wonder ? 

It was ruin past all words, 
Horror where joyous comfort used to be, 
And not clean quiet death, for all day long 
The great shells tore the little that remained 
Like vultures on a body that still breathes. 
They stopped as it grew dark. I looked about 
The ghastly wilderness that once had been 
The village street, and saw no other life 
Except a Belgian soldier, shadowy 
Among the shadows, and a little group 
Of children creeping from a cellar school 
And hurrying home. One older than the rest— 
So little older !—mothered them along 
Till all at once a stray belated shell 
Whined suddenly out of the gloom, and burst 
Near by. The babies wailed and clung together, 
Helpless with fear. In vain the little mother 
Encouraged them—* But no! you mustn’t ery, 
That isn’t brave, that isn’t French!” At last 
She led her frightened brood across the way 
To where there stood a roadside Calvary 
Bearing its sad, indomitable Christ— 
Strange how the shells will spare just that! I saw 
So many. . . . There they knelt, poor innocents, 
Hands folded and eyes closed. I stole across 
And stood behind them. “ We must say our prayer— 
Our Father which art in heaven,” she began, 
And all the little sobbing voices piped, 
“* Hallowed be Thy Name.” From down the road 
The Belgian soldier had come near. I felt 
Him standing there beside me in the dusk. 
“ Thy kingdom come—” 

“ Thy will be done on earth 
As it is in heaven.” The irony of it 
Cut me like steel. I barely kept an oath 
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Behind my teeth. If one could name this earth 
In the same breath with heaven—what is hell? 
Only a little child could pray like this. 
“‘ Give us this day our daily bread—” A pause. 
There was no answer. She repeated it 
Urgently. Still thehush. She opened wide 
Reproachful eyes at them. Their eyes were open 
Also, and staring at the shadowy shapes 
Of ruin all around them. Now that prayer 
Had grown too hard even for little children. 
“ 1 know—I know—but we must say the prayer,” 
She faltered. “ Give us this day our daily bread, 
And—and forgive—” she stopped. 

“ Our trespasses 
As we forgive them who have trespassed against us.” 
The children turned amazed, to see who spoke 
The words they could not. I too turned to him, 
The soldier there beside me—and I looked 
Into King Albert’s face . . . I have no words 
To tell you what I saw . . . only I thought 
That while a man’s breast held a heart like that, 
Christ was not—even here—so far away. 


FATHER O’SHEA 


Father O’Shea was his regiment’s pride. 

Sturdy, fine sons of the emerald sod, 

Like heroes they fought and like children they died 
With their Padre beside them to help them to God. 
Four times court-martialed for risking his life 

In No Man’s Land, seeking his lost where they lay. 
“They are my sons as the Church is my wife, 


And [I never will fail them,” said’ Father ©’Shea. 


They were called for their turn in the terrible drive, 
And the Padre went up with his boys to the town 
Where host upon host passed their last night alive— 

Ah, the few that came back where the many went down ! 
He had looked in those simple young hearts to the deep, 
He had shriven their souls for the perilous way. 

“Tt’s clean wheat for heaven the Berthas will reap 

In the battle to-morrow,” said Father O’Shea. 


But the blood will run hot when it soon may be cold, 
And life’s lure is stronger with death just ahead. 

There were women with eyes that were shallow and bold 
In the quarter inclosed, where a narrow gate led 

To the chambers a man need not visit by stealth, 

That stood open shameless to all who could pay. 

The authorities gave them a clean bill of healt 

But they never could get one from Father O’Shea. 


That night, every Irishman bound for that gate 
Stopped at salute—there was no room to pass 

The figure that sat there as steady as fate 

With a quizzical glitter of spectacle glass. 

He shut for a marker his thumb in the book. 

‘Is it me that ye want, son ?” he glanced up to say. 
They all turned abashed from the probe of that look, 
And back to his reading went Father O’Shea. 


The shadows of sleeplessness circled his eyes 

When at morning he heartened his lads for the test, 
But through a worse danger he’d guarded his prize, 
And in the tired body his heart was at rest. 

If I had a son where the red rivers roll, 

With every breath of my lips I would pray, 

“God save him, God keep him in body and soul— 
And send him a Padre like Father O’Shea !” 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


jrHomas F. ENRIGHT, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. MERLE D. HAY, OF GLIDDEN, IOWA JAMES B. GRESHAM, OF EVANSVILLE, IND. 
AMERICA’S ROLL OF HONOR IN FRANCE—THE FIRST OF OUR SOLDIERS TO FALL IN THE GREAT BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY 


PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE (c) CLINEDINST (Cc) CLINEDINST 
COLONEL E. M. HOUSE GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM 8. BENSON 


MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY WAR MISSION SENT BY AMERICA TO ENGLAND 








PAUL THOMPSON 
MEMBERS OF ENGLAND’S MUNITIONS BOARD VISITING AMERICA 
Left to right: H. W. Garrod, Sir Stephenson Kent, Mayor Mitchel, Captain Cyril Asquith (son of Great Britain’s ex-Prime Minister), G. H. Baillie. Byron R. Newton. 
Mayor Mitchel and Mr. Newton, Collector of the Port of New York, are included in this picture as a reception committee at the New York City Hall, where the 
photograph was taken 
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(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE AT THE RECENT ELECTION 
The photograph illustrates a scene repeated in many cantonments during the election. It is a striking vindication of America’s position as a champion of democracy 
that even in war time her soldiers are not released from their duties as civilian rulers of a republic 
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Ee es Ol ie ge ee 
u) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD i. 
NEGRO RECRUITS AT A NATIONAL ARMY CANTONMENT 
Raw material for the new army. The discipline and training which civilian recruits, both black and white, will receive in the National forces will undoubtedly have 


a social and economic value for the country which cannot yet be measured took th 
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OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK STATE POLICE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION Major George Fletcher Chandler, Superintendent, stands at the left and Captain 


See editorial comment Perey Barbour, second in command, at the right. See editorial comment 


LEON TROTSKY, ONE OF THE LEADERS IN THE LATEST 





BROWN & DAWSON (c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
MAJOR JAMES BARNES, HEAD OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF THE ARMY STEEL HELMETS TO BE WORN BY PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS AT THE FRONT 


Major Barnes will be remembered by many readers of The Outlook as its special correspondent during the . 
Ber Wen, Met d d “iy! ree fri ‘ a Stanl d Steel helmets are to be used by the photographers 
ar. He later conducted an expedition which crossed Africa on the route covered by Stanley an who are making a pictorial history of the war or 
took the first moving pictures of that region. The work of the new Photographic Division promises to be helmets, as seen in the above picture, will give even 
of great importance in the war more protection than those worn by the soldiers 





THE AIR SCOUT: THE ADVENTURES OF ARNOLD ADAIR 


BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


“The Air Scout ” adventures of Arnold Adair have evidently pleased and strongly interested our readers, as many letters and requests to 
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reprint have shown. It is a pleasure to announce that in ad<dition to the four stories originally announced two others have been secured. 
The Battle Royal” is one of them; the second, “ Strafing Jack Johnson,” will quickly follow ; while “ A Bit of Night Work” (perhaps 


the most dramatic narrative of all) will appear as the sixth and last of the series —THE Eprrors. 


THE BATTLE ROYAL 


front yard after mess. Philip Pieron just came out of his 

ottice and crossed over to our group around the phonograph, 
goose-stepping comically to the cadences of “ Nigger Loves a 
*Possum.” Old Eli, lying back with both elbows in the grass, 
waved his pipe in the air and tromboned with his heavy bass 
voice until somebody threw a blanket over his head. Some 
others of the gentlemen present then contributed their priceless 
pieces of wit, while some, scowling over their letter-writing, ex- 
changed vituperative observations with the nearest interrupter 
of their peace and quiet. Philip made straight for me and sat 
down on my box beside me. 

Of the twenty men in our squadron twelve of us are pretty 
well in. We have just returned from fourteen hours’ almost 
continuous shell-dodging over the front. Dear old Philip Pieron 
is my observer. That is, he is in charge of our constant sur- 
veillance over that sector of the enemy’s front running west of 
Soissons for eight miles. There’s a bit of woods and rough 
ground here along the Aisne River, and Fritz is always hiding 
a choice battery or two in there. For several weeks I have been 
carrying Philip over this ground morning, noon, and night in my 
two-seater biplane. We are in camp here near Senlis, almost forty 
miles from the trenches and about the same distance from Paris 
as the airplane flies. Other airdromes are between us and the 
trenches, and we frequently make use of their convenient land- 
ing-grounds for replenishing our fuel and sending telephone 
communications to headquarters. 

The observers’ duties are to map out the enemy’s positions, 
the new trenches, roads, machine-gun emplacements, hidden 
artillery, depots of supplies, railways, and other points of mili- 
tary value. Philip is a perfect wonder at this work. 

I pilot our two-seater Caudron from the rear, while Philip 
sits in front of me and directs my course. I have only to dodge 
the bursting shrapnel and at the same time keep an eye out for 
hostile aircraft. Philip keeps his map on his knees, spread 
smoothly out on a board. With his field-glasses he scrutinizes 
the ground below, and immediately sketches in on his map any 
alteration in the position since yesterday’s inspection. Little 
squares on the map indicate to our artillery the exact location 
of enemy positions of importance. 

For almost a year the opposing forces have been eying eaeh 
other across “ No Man’s Land.” Content with this situation, 
the French are busily engaged in strengthening their lines, 
inereasing their resources, multiplying their soldiers. Satisfied 
with their position, the Germans are releasing their reserve 
troops and hurrying them back across the Fatherland to face 
Russia and the Balkans. 

Little information of the progress of the war comes to our 
ears. We have our work cut out for us on a certain geograph- 
ical square, and day after day we finish that work and turn in. 

Our original membership of the Etretat corps is scattered 
and never will reassemble. Some are officers in command of 
other sectors, some are lying in distant hospitals, in prison 
camps, and in unmarked graves. Of our early eseadrille, formed 
by Captain Demain, who is now Colonel Demain, only Pieron 
and myself remain. 

“Tm going to turn in,” said Philip, yawning. “ Feeling fit, 
old Indian ?” he said to me as he rose. 

“ Never felt better in my life,” I replied, hurrying on with 
my writing in the waning light. “See you in the morning.” 

Next morning at daybreak we met in high spirits over our 
coffee and rolls, and after the usual hurried discussion of plans 
all walked down to the airdrome together. Practically the entire 
corps was to go up this morning. Usually we divided into two 
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IE is Monday evening, and we are all smoking out in our 


shifts of two or three hours each. Orders given us at breakfast 
indicated that something out of the ordinary was expected to 
happen. 

Our three two-seaters, accommodating pilot and observer, 
were to take their usual route. A staff officer was substituted 
in place of Lieutenant Meancort in Yale’s machine. Philip and 
I always had the center of the field, Arrowdale had the left, 
and Yale the right. 

Before the observers leave the ground the lighter defending 
scout planes climb up to a high position among the clouds and 
sit there, watching for enemy aircraft. Following the observers 
wherever they go, the defenders swoop down and intervene 
when the German fighting-machines appear. It is not the busi- 
ness of the observing officer and his pilot to fight. They have 
information to deliver, and must take no unnecessary risks. 
The trained observer is a highly skilled officer, whose loss is 
far more serious than that of the ordinary pilot. 

At eight thousand feet the pilot and observer in their com- 
paratively slow-moving machine are safely above rifle and 
machine-gun fire. But at this height they cannot distinguish 
the surface of the ground with clearness sufficient to identify 
small objects, nor can they take photographs of any value. To 
fly at four or five hundred feet altitude over the enemy would 
be ideal for photographing and observing, but would likewise 
be suicide for photographer or observer and pilot. A happy, or 
rather unhappy, mean of two thousand to four thousand feet is 
the unsatisfactory but favorite compromise. 

Where necessity demands a lower flight, it must be taken. 
If prudence dictates a. higher level in crossing a zone of unusual 
deadliness, it is a foolish blunder to ignore it. 

My lieutenant gave me the word “* Skidoo,” and we were off. 
Arrowdale and Yale followed us at one-minute intervals. Cir- 
cling and climbing, we passed above the horizon and into the 
rays of the morning sun. Philip could do the steering as well 
as I by means of the dual control. In case of accident to me, he 
would still be able to bring the airplane safely to ground. 

Overthe trenches wesailed, with never an enemy plane in sight. 
We were greeted with the usual bursts of shrapnel, through which 
I dodged, sometimes diving, sometimes rocking up and down, 
in order to keep them guessing as to our exact range. Yellow 
puffs, black puffs, white puffs—thousands of dollars’ worth of 
valuable ammunition was wasted on us by the exasperated 
Huns below. Each explosion was watched by the enemy gun- 
ners under the trees and the next shot corrected in range. 

The next shot found us several hundred yards away, however. 
It is pure luck on both sides—a lucky shot or a lucky dodge— 
that controls thescoring. My guess is that less than one-thousandth 
of one per cent of these shots hit a plane. 

Passing over the first, second, and third line trenches, Philip 
tranquilly studied-the ground below with his glasses. Nothing 
new seemed to require closer attention along here. I circled and 
returned ona path three or four hundred yards westof our first 
trail. Old Eliand Arrowdale were both visible and both in: the 
center of a bouquet of smoke bursts. Our scouts could be seen, 
tiny: specks up against the white clouds above. 

Suddenly I felt Philip cut off the spark; we nosed down and 
Philip pointed ahead. pe see nothing, but held her to the 
direction indicated and waited. 

We were four miles back of No Man’s Land and over a scat- 
tered bit of woodland. It must be concealed artillery that Phil 
was after. The altimeter had dropped down to 1,500 feet before 
I could discern through the bushes below a dim road leading into 
a clump of wilted oak trees. I quickly flattened out the machine 
until I caught the spot with the camera, and then looked about 
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for the best way out. Now that our engine was not running and 
the propeller was lagying slowly, I heard the furious cannonading 
from all the adjacent field guns below us. Philip was sketching 
in kis map the newly discovered battery among the oak trees. 
Our position was getting a trifle hot. 

Switching on the engine, I dove down toward the thinnest fire 
and flew over them at less than a thousand feet. Swinging back 
and forth, we cut over one of their observation balloons in front 
of us at about twelve hundred feet. As we approached I no- 
ticed with much amusement the frightened faces of the German 
officers in the basket, making ready to leap overboard with their 
parachutes. I swerved towards them and emptied my automatic 
into their baskets, our airplane just missing their tether rope 
as we passed them. We both cheered them cordially as they 
plunged over the sides for the parachute jump. 

Climbing back in long spirals, we again crossed the trenches 
and again circled back into their territory. Arrowdale and his 
observer passed us close by and waved their arms to us, indi- 
cating that they were going home. We searched the sky in their 
sector of the field, but could discover no signs of the Boches. 
They were crippled by a shell, most likely, or perhaps had some 
engine trouble. 

Crossing the Oise River west of La Fere, we noticed that 
the white highway ahead, leading to the bridge, was filled with 
moving motor cars and artillery. This was in the rear of Ar- 
rowdale’s beat, but he evidently had not reached so far. I turned 
the machine toward the west and throttled her down. Philip 
surveyed the advancing column through his glasses and headed 
our bus towards their rear. For four or five miles the winding 
road was black with the Germans. What could their objective be? 

While pleasantly turning over various conjectures in my 
mind I was suddenly awakened by a gesture from Philip. 
Swooping down upon us from behind a cloud in the north were 
fully a dozen Taubes/ Behind us were several other hostile 
aircraft, calculating to cut us: off from escape! We were thirty 
miles back of the trenches. How many of our scouts had fol- 
lowed us? . . . We had blundered right into their trap! 

As I banked over to the left I saw Philip leaning down to 
his board, busily writing. A moment later he folded up the thin 
piece of paper, glanced about at the pursuers, and drew from 
the box at his feet Pearly White, our mascot and constant 
traveling companion —one of the corps’ trained carrier pigeons. 
Fastening the paper to her leg by a rubber band, he stroked 
her gently once or twice and tossed her high in the air. No 
matter what happened to’ us now, our morning’s observation 
would be in camp in a twinkling! 

Often we had been caught in this same mess, and always so 
far had come through unscathed. <A feeling of contempt for our 
Boche enemies often permitted us to venture deeper into their 
territory than was prudent. But now, once cornered by their 
faster-maneuvering single-seaters, we should be compelled to 
run the gauntlet, not once, but several times. While they are 
about us we need not fear bombardment from field guns. 
Only the airplane machine guns had to be avoided. 

I looked back. Four of them were sailing over and ahead of 
us. One was darting straight at us! 

Shutting off the engine, I pointed our machine steeply down. 
Curving first to the right, then to the left, I watched their ma- 
neuvers. Here come two of them for their first shot, while the 
others are cutting off our front and both sides. I dip down and 
swing up into a quick loop just as the two dart under us. We 
didn’t even hear a shot. 

The others are waiting for us, however. I sheer back to the 
north again to get more falling speed. Again they rush, again 
I loop. This time one of them puts someof his biullets into us. 
I feel the shock of impact, but have no time to nvestigate the 
damage done. 

Thanks be! Here come our fellows—four of them. And there 
are arising from the ground in two directions more enemy aii: 
planes. With all this looping and diving I have brought my 
machine down to three thousand feet. 

I head around to meet our flying squadron. As we labor 
along a Yaube flashes into us from the side. He pours in a 
stream of lead which almost swerves the control out of my 
hands. In the distance two more of our Nieuports are coming 
toour rescue. That makes six! The enemy have at least fifteen ! 


THE OUTLOOK 
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We must make a running fight of it and be edging along 
towards home with due cireumspection. 

They will get one more chance at us before our succor can 
arrive. The circle is closed about us. Here comes a Hun up 
at us from below. I wheel over at him and open my throttle. 
Philip takes the control from me and squints along his gun 
sights. A quick barking of our machine gun, and we pass over 
him just as a wide gush of flame issues from beneath his seat. 
We have punctured his fuel tank with one of our bullets and 
the explosion has ignited his essence. Already he is ablaze from 
stem to stern. 

At the same instant a spasm of pain shot through me. I was 
conscious of a rush of air over us. One of their planes had 
dived down into us from the left. The spar at my left side was 
shot through and yawed an inch or two away from the body 
of the airplane. Leaning over as far as my safety belt would 
permit, I clutched it with both hands and swung my weight 
upon it, preventing it from lifting and buckling up the top plane- 
I removed my feet fromg the control bar and saw Philip look 
around hastily and stare atme. [had been hit through the neck. 

Grimly I held on to my spar. Two more planes were falling 
ahead of us, but whether friends or enemies I could not guess. 
Like twinkling leaves scurrying before the wind, the darting, 
swooping airplanes swept around us. Our machine was so crip- 
pled that we could feel her swaying unsteadily in the draught 
of air. From every point in the heavens more airplanes were 
coming. This was the first real chance we had had to fight out a 
battle royal in the air. The Boches had always broke and run. 
They must always have us two to one, or they will not fight. 

Now we were out of it—now they were about us again. I saw 
Ned Yale and his observer flit past us, going to protect our 
escape, although they had no business to do so. T could feel some- 
thing warm running down inside my heavy clothing. 

Philip looked over the wire supports carefully while the battle 
raged around us. He was flying straight for our camp, and our 
engine still sounded true. More of our French red, white, and 
blue marked airplanes were coming. Thousands of whit® faces 
below were staring up at the amazing struggle in the air. Three 
or four different duels were in progress at the same time. Like 
angry sea-gulls, they darted down at their prey. Firing as they 
approached, swooping at the ultimate moment over or under the 
enemy plane, they glided away for another spiral climb, another 
stalking for position, another sudden dive. 

Incredible stunts were performed by the reckless pilots. At- 
tempts to break the rudder by dragging the landing wheels across 
the enemy’s tail were foiled by a skillful flip to the tail, lowering 
it in the last instant. Pistols were emptied into each other’s faces 
at ten yards distance, Tail sliding, diving, side slipping, loop- 
ing the loop, and flat banking were resorted to in the general 
mélée. Here and there a stealthy approach from above and 
behind brought an unwary pilot into machine-gun range and 
bullets tore through the upper plane into the pilot’s seat. A 
moment’s flutter of the uncontrolled airplane, and she yawed 
this way and that as she swooped to the ground. 

Some, with ammunition exhausted, glided down to safety. 
Others were pursuing each other far up into the fleecy clouds. 

As we drew away from the midst of the fray and realized that 
our path was open before us, I looked ahead, and found we were 
almost above our trenches. My strength was gradually slipping 
from me. The cold rush of air hit my face continuously as I lay 
leaning out beyond my windshield. 

But that did not succeed in keeping me awake. I recovered 
consciousness to find Brownie, Jean, and the Lieutenant lifting 
me tenderly out of my seat. The left wing I had been holding ha«l 
given way entirely when we struck the ground. They placed 
me in the ambulance cot, and there I went to sleep agaiu. That 
night when I awoke I found Philip and Old Eli by my bed. 

tried to speak, but found my throat too swollen and stiff. | 
could only look and make gestures with my fingers. After a 
few efforts, Philip comprehended me. 

** Seven of the boys did not come back—yet,” he said, sorrow- 
fully. “ We brought down nine of the Huns that we know of : 
and their artillery advance that they were trying to conceal will 
never get across that bridge. We went back with some bombs 
and attended to that. Go to sleep now, Arnold. You will be 
moved to the Paris hospital to-morrow. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of November 14, 1917 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THr Eprrors. 

(Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. | 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The New German Chancellor ; 
Declare War on Austria! The Right 
Attitude for German-Americans. 
Reference: Pages 404, editorial pages 
408, 409 ; also pages 430, 431. 
Questions : 

1. What reasons does The Outlook give 
for von Hertling’s becoming the German 
Chancellor? What do you think of these 
reasons? Can you add others? 2. Is it 
a new Chancellor now and then that 
Germany most needs? Discuss at length. 
3. What is the dream of a Pan-Germany ? 
Explain why the preservation of Austria is 
absolutely essential to the realization of 
this dream. 4. What reasons has The 
Outlook given (pages 408, 409) for its 
belief that America should declare war on 
Austria? Would you vote for such a dec- 
laration? 5. Give the facts about Dr. Mith- 
lenberg as set forth by Mr. Hoffman (pages 
430, 431). Explain in your own words 
what Mr. Hoffman believes the right atti- 
tude for German-Americans is. 6. Name 
and discuss several American ideals. Why 
do not all Germans in America stand loy- 
ally for these ideals? 7. In connection 
with — this topic don’t fail (especially 
German-Americans) to read “ American 
Ideals,” by N. Foerster and W. W. Pier- 
son, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin), and “ Amer- 
ica’s Case Against Germany,” by L. 
Rogers (Dutton). 

B. Topie: Why Hate the British ? 
Reference: Pages 416, 421. 
Questions : 

1. For what reasons, according to Mr 
Stowe, do some Americans hate the British 
and other Americans hold them in dislike 
and suspicion? 2. What has Mr. Stowe 
said of the cause, the nature, and the fune- 
tion of the American Revolution? Why 
does he think it “ should be a bond of sym- 
yathy between Americans and the British’’? 
B Mr. Stowe believes that the British 
Government has steadily become more 
democratic from the final overthrow of 
the Stuarts to the present day. Can you 
prove this? 4. How has Mr. Stowe char- 
acterized George III? Does the German 
Emperor possess the same characteristics ? 
5. How much do Americans owe to Great 
Britain? How has Mr. Stowe answered 
this question? How do you? 6. What 
political ideals do Great Britain and Amer- 
ica hold in common? 7. Discuss the need 
of a closer co-operation between Great 
Britain and the United States. Do you 
think that the ideals of freedom can be 
preserved effectively for mankind without 
such co-operation ? 8. Compare Germany’s 
litical ideals with those of Great Britain. 
Vith those of the United States. What con- 
clusions do you reach? 9. Read four excel- 


lent books: “The Rebuilding of Europe,” 

by D. J. Hill (Century) ; “ Faith, War, and 

Policy,” by Gilbert Murray (Houghton 

Mifflin) ; “Germany and England,” by J.A. 

Cramb (Dutton) ; “ The English-Speaking 

Peoples,” by G. L. Beer (Macmillan). 
II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Topic: The Irish Question. 

Reference: Editorial, pages 407, 408. 

Questions : 

1. Name the three Irish parties and state 
several things about each as related in The 
Outlook’s editorial on this topic. Adda 
number of other facts about each of these. 
2. For what reasons does The Outlook be- 
lieve that the best settlement of the Irish 
question lies in the principles and the spirit 
of the middle party? 3. What changes in 
both English and Irish public sentiment 
must take place, according to The Outlook, 
before a real political union can be effected 
between England and Ireland? 4. Name and 
discuss the problems that would confront 
Ireland ell she become an independent 
nation. Do you think she should be such? 

III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Elections and Their Sig- 
nificance ; Woman Suffrage. 
Reference: Pages 401-403 ; editorial, page 
409. 
Questions: 

1. After reading the references for this 
topic explain where and why Americans 
made some blunders on November 6. 
2. What reasons has The Outlook assigned 
for the return of Tammany to power in 
New York? 3. What do you think of the 
political intelligence of the average Ameri- 
can? How do you account for it? Suggest 
ways of increasing it. 4. Explain the process 
of city and State elections. 5. The Outlook 
~— that there. were three amendments 
submitted to the popular vote in Massa- 
chusetts. What were they? What is your 
opinion of each? 6. Discuss the present 
status of woman suffrage and of prohibi- 
tion. Do you know of any sound reasons 
why these two movements should not be- 
come universally successful? 7. What is 
the present attitude of The Outlook on 
woman suffrage? Its former attitude? 
What does this reveal to you about The 
Outlook? 8. Discuss what The Outlook has 
said about the significance of the elections. 

IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
| by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. The greatest need of Americans is 
a journal that will stir them to think. 
2. There can be no enlightened public opin- 
ion in Germany. 3. Democracy is the only 
force that can properly reconstruct Europe. 

V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 
(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for November 14, 1917. Be- 
fore and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words.) 

Good government, tantamount, inde- 
pendent voter, theocracy, bigotry, Elec- 
toral College, suffrage, American Revolu- 
tion, condone, colossus, Monroe Doctrine, 
free trade, high tariffs, courier, apathy. 





A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





TYPE F. L. D. 


T’S real economy to buy good 

lockers. A\n installation of Durand 

Steel Lockers is a permanent asset ; 
a satisfactory investment. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire-proof, 
practically indestructible, sanitary and 
convenient; they promote order and 
efficiency. 


Write today for illustrated catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 973 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








~Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (2:52: 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, opticians, 
and oculists, or write us. Look for the 
name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
1 259 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wi <—Trade Mark Established 1864 
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When the sensible man 
discovers—no matter how 
—that coffee insidiously at- 
tacks heart, nerves, and di- 
gestion—causing a host of 
common ills, he passes by 
the enticing cup and for his 


table beverage chooses 


Instant Postum 
A pure cereal food-drink 


containing only true nour- 
ishment and a_ delightful 
flavor. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ for Postum 
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HOW WAR STRIKES HOME 

TO A WOMAN’S COLLEGE 

BY GABRIELLE ELLIOT ; 

When one sees the decimating effect of 
the war upon the men’s colleges, the natu- 
ral question arises, What of the women’s 
colleges ? 

To satisfy my own interest in the mat- 
ter I made a trip to Vassar College, founded 
and established in war time, full of Civil 
War memories, and dating its prosperous 
course from those troublous days. It is 
representative of all women’s colleges, for 
the same external influences react upon 
similar conditions. 

Has the war affected Vassar deeply ? 
The answer gathered from divers sources 

the President, the Faculty, directors of 
the kitchens, grounds, and dairy——was un- 
equivocal. It has. 

“ It’s remarkable how much steadier the 
girls are about small things as well as large 
ones,” commented one of the wardens. “ I 
notice it in so many ways. Chapel excuses 
come in more promptly, the girls ask for 
fewer privileges, they accept the no-guest 
ruling without even a murmur.” 

“ Of course you've visited the Red Cross 
workroom ?” members of every department 
asked ; and it is indeed the concrete response 
of the students to war demands. Though 
perhaps less far-reaching than other 
changes, the Red Cross work is at least an 
outward evidence of the new spirit, so I 
studied it as that. 

“The girls enlist--not volunteer—for 
the work,” explained Professor Elizabeth H. 
Haight, Chairman of the Special Faculty 
Committee on war work. “They work in 
shifts of ninety a day and two evenings. 





“KNITTING IS DONE ON A GREAT SCALE” 
For the first semester’s work they collected 
a fund of $2,800, and will probably need 
as much again for the next semester. That 
does not include knitting wool, which they 
buy themselves.” 

The knitting, incidentally, is done on a 
gigantic scale. Socks, sweaters, mufiers, 
helmets, are turned out literally by the 
hundreds every month. Many girls knit as 
they walk, and all knit as they talk. 

“Last year, in addition to their own 
work,” went on Miss Haight, “the girls 
raised $4,000 for Mrs. Edith Wharton’s 
tuberculosis hospital and 33,000 for a Vas- 
sar ambulance.” 

Then I heard more definitely about the 
special yo paren courses started last 
year and on a firmer basis now 

“The courses were given by expert in- 
structors,” | was told. “ But the students 
earried the expense themselves. ‘They gave 
up proms, cut down Class Day festivities, 
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and otherwise sacrificed student activities 
to finance these classes. And the enroll- 
ment has been enormous ; as much, in fact, 
as we would permit, for the girls had to be 
protected from overwork.” 

Classes now running include personal 
hygiene ; physiology, sanitation, ete.; short- 
hand and typewriting, elementary and 
advanced ; work with aliens—censorship, 
translation, education; home economics, 
now pending confirmation by Mr. Hoover. 

These and tentative courses in farmin 
and motor repairing last spring so meme 
interest that during the summer twelve 





STUDENT DAIRYMAIDS 


irls remained at college to continue gar- 
, oa te work they had started. These girls 
raised sixteen acres of corn, ten of aslnen 
corn, five of beans, and five of potatoes. 
They raked hay, sheaved the rye and wheat, 
set out two thousand strawberry plants, and 
ran the plows and farming machines. Two 
doing special dairy work milked seven cows 
each twice a day all summer. Six of the 

irls are, as I write, still digging and work- 
ing in the Shakespeare Garden and on the 
potato crop, while ten are trimming walks, 
mowing lawns, etc., their “chores ” being 
accepted —as well they might be !—by the 
gymnasium department for a_ certain 
amount of the required physical exercise. 

Further student help has been enlisted 
in the dining-rooms, where the shortage of 
help had become acute. 

“It gives the girls a splendid insight into 
our kitchen problems, and they take it as 
the best of fun, though they work seriously 
and well.” 

That took me back to an important point. 

“ You seem not to have lost numbers by 
the war—the girls look more numerous 
than ever.” 

“ They are.” It was Miss Jean Palmer, 
head warden of theCollege, who answered. 

And I found this borne out by figures. 
In one way or another, eleven hundred and 
thirty girls are now connected with Vassar, 
and incoming classes for several years ahead 
are already full and have long waiting lists. 

* And how has their interest in the war 
affected your department?” I inquired of 
Miss Ellery, Professor of History. 

“The trend in elections,” she answered, 
“is certainly more towards current events 
and contemporary history. Russian history, 
for instance, always popular, has greatly 
increased its enrollment.” 

One of the outstanding personages of the 
College is Professor Jean C. Braeq, head of 
the Department of Romance Languages, 
and author of books which are authorities 
on the position of France in the war. 

“IT have just completed a report to Miss 
MecCaleb, the Dean of the College,” he ex- 
plained. “ Ah, here is what I want—yes— 
five hundred and fifty-five students of the 
College are studying French.That includes, 
besides regular classes, special prepared- 
ness classes dealing with war terms ; no aca- 
demic credit is given. The aim, of course, 
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is to prepare students for work abroad. 
The interest in these courses has been over- 
whelming, and I have also noticed a great 
interest in current events.” 

He smiled reminiscently. 

“The other morning | said to my stu- 
dents, ‘Something in the paper to-day has 
made me very happy.’ Instantly the word 
‘ Alsace’ was on every lip. It was, of course, 
Lloyd George’s ‘anak, and they had 
noticed it too.” 

There was no hesitation in the answer of 
Miss Amy L. Reed, head librarian, when 
I asked Hf she saw the influence of the war 
among the students. 

“ Indeed, yes !” she exclaimed. “ The en- 
rollment in American literature is unusu- 
ally large, and, upon asking for the girls’ 
reasons in choosing the course, I was told 
again and again, ‘I want to know more 
about my own country.’ The rebirth of 
interest in American history and literature 
is a very natural result of the patriotic 
stimulus, I think.” 

“Do you find girls reading more—and 
more serious books ?” I asked. 

“They are,’ Miss Reed affirmed, 
romptly. “I think you'll find that every 
epartment feels the increased seriousness 

of their attitude.” 

I sought Miss Louise P. Sheppard, head 
of the new Occupation Bureau, already a 
thriving institution. 

“ How are the girls, with their new seri- 
ousness and responsibility, planning for the 
future?” I asked. 

“ Vassar girls have always inclined so 
strongly to all forms of social service that 
the difference is not at first sight so remark- 
able,” she explained. “See these cards? 
That is the social service classification ; 
and here is Red Cross; and here, Y. W. 
C. A.—the new hostess houses, for instance. 
All are in a way social service, and you can 
see that together these classifications take 
up almost all the box. 

“ We simply cannot fill the calls we have 
for science teachers,’ she said. “There 
certainly the war has made a golden open- 
ing for women. One girl, with such scant 
preparation that we dlid not feel able to 
recommend her, was snapped up by a school 
with a long-unfilled vacancy. Laboratory 
assistants of all kinds are in equal demand. 
One large electrical company will take all 








the girls we can send them with a certain 
amount of preparation in physics. 

“ We have placed a great many girls in 
banks, too,” i went on. “Then perhaps 
it is a sign of the times that two girls have 
left college to become nurses, that a new 
fellowship in medicine has been given, and 
that here,” she held up a card, “I have a 
notification from a large city hospital that 
ten interns are needed at once, and that 
all women will be accepted.” 

Another war-time development shows in 
the addition of two new instructors in Span- 
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Put your Motoring on a War 
Basis with the Franklin Car 


OME people think they 

can solve the thrift ques- 
tion by talking about it. The 
war situation is actual and real. 
Every man feels it is his duty 
to help the country, but he 
tells you what the Govern- 
ment ought to do instead of 
taking the first practical step 
—meeting the plain facts in 
the things close at hand; 
things he buys and uses and 
pays to maintain. 

Gasoline and rubber are 
prime necessities of War. Yet 
many a car owner who talks 
thrift is actually destroying 
fifty per cent more of these com- 
modities than his motoring 
should require. 


War Time Activity Demands 
Economy in Motor Car 
Operation 

Ask the man who gets eight, 
ten or twelve miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline and five or six 
thousand miles to the set of 
tires. He probably has the feel- 
ing—almost the conviction— 
that he can do better with the 
Franklin, but it is easier to 
close his eyes to the facts and 
wonder whether the Franklin’s 
record for gasoline and tire sav- 
ing is really and actually true. 

He does not znvestigate—he 
takes refuge in general doubt. 

Another way he has of side 
stepping the issue is to argue 
that in these days it is better 
economy to hang on to his old 
car. He knows how wasteful 
it is to run, yet he overlooks 
the fact that the Franklin sav- 
ing in gasoline, tires and oil 
would more than carry his 
investment ina Franklin Car. 


Perhaps he says he will 
meet conditions by using his 
car less. He forgets that while 
the average car is standing 
idle its depreciation offsets any 
reduction in running expense 
he could make. 


He ought to see that it is 
true conservation for him to 
put his motoring on a War 
basis zow ; clean up his old car 
proposition ; take a fresh start 
and get an automobile that 
actually fits conditions as they 
are today. 


War time thrift and econ- 
omy are possible to every 
motorist without reducing his 
mileage or curtailing the use 
of his car. War time activity 
makesthis fact of vital interest. 
Thousands of men are finding 
increased demands upon their 
time and more work for their 
automobile. 


Franklin Holds World’s 
Records for Thrift and 
Efficiency 


The Thrift and Efficiency 
Standards of the Franklin Car 
are matters of public record. 


On May ist, 1914, 94 


Franklin cars in all parts of 


the country averaged 32.8 
miles to the gallon of gasoline. 

On May Ist, 1915, 137 
Franklin cars averaged 32.1 
miles to the gallon. 

On July 13th, 1917, 179 
Franklin cars established the 
remarkable average of 740.3 
miles to the single gallon of 
gasoline. 


All records under Standard 
Efficiency Test Rules. 


Inthe Yale University Fuel 
Economy Test, Professor 
Lockwood and Arthur B. 
Browne, M.E., established the 
fact that the Franklin Car 
uses /ess gasoline per mile than 
any other car with six or more 
cylinders. 

On November 17th, 1915, 
a Franklin Car covered 1046 
miles on a single gallon of oil 
—a run from New York to 
Chicago. 

Right Now Is the Time for All 

Motorists to Investigate 


the Franklin 


Franklin Economy and Effi- 
ciency as demonstrated by 
these records of low gaso- 
line ¢onsumption continue 
throughout the car. Franklin 
owners’ individual “re mileage 
reports, for instance, over a 
period of five years, give a 
national average of 10,203 
miles to the set. 

The value of the Franklin 
Car as an investment is clearly 
shown every time you find a 
used Franklin for sale. It 
brings a 20% higher price 
than any other fine car in 
proportion to its first cost and 
the use it had. The time is 
close at hand when the motor- 
ist must choose between a 
restricted use of his car or 
meeting conditions in a con- 


structive way with the eco- 
nomical Franklin. 

Touring Car 2280 Ibs. $2050 
Cabriolet . 2485 lbs. 2850 
Town Car . 2610 Ibs. 3200 
Runabout 2160 Ibs. 2000 
Sedan . 2610 Ibs. 2950 
Limousine 2620 Ibs. 3200 
Four-passenger Roadster . 2280.lbs. 2050 


Brougham . : 2575 ibs. 2900 
All Prices F. 0. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY,SYRACUSE,N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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Our Christmas 
- Handkerchiefs 
Are Ready 


All our Christmas Handkerchiefs from foreign lands are 

here and already our thoughtful patrons are making their 

: selections while the stocks are full and before the 
= Christmas rush begins. It is so much more satisfactory 
to shop for Christmas in November. 








Reg. Trade-Mark 





Once more we exhibit a variety of 
styles that run far into the thousands. 
The collection is just as large as usual 
plain ones, elaborate ones, hard-serv- 
ice kinds, and ‘filmy cobwebs; large 
square ones and dainty glove Handker- 
chiefs, for men, women and children; 
and every Handkerchief is pure Linen, 
as always at “ The Linen Store.” 





The /rish and Swiss have provided the 
moderate-priced Embroidery. 

The JJadeira workers have sent their own 
peculiar Eyelet-Embroidery and Scalloped 
Edges on sheer Linen. 





We pack them in the dainty White 
boxes with the little gold Spinning- 
wheel on the cover, which is to Linen 
what “ sterling ” is to silver. 











Help Win the War! 


Food is one of the vital factors. If you want to be 
patriotic, have at least one meatless day and one wheat- 
less day each week. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


Send for latest catalogue. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
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will please you in design, workmanship, price, durability and economy 
through ut. In the highest grade workmanship in oak and mahogany—all 
| shown clearly in our new free catalogue or style book. Dealers everywhere. 
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How War Strikes Home to a Woman's College 
(Continued) 

ish, an increase of 150 per cent. Elections 
in German have decidedly fallen off, while 
Spanish and French electives have notice- 
ably increased. . 

little investigation of student activities 
during the past summer, excluding the 
girls who had remained at college for 
farm work, showed that out of 500 almost 
all had had some definite occupation. 
Red Cross, Surgical Dressings, etc., had 
claimed 369, canteen work 12, social work 
10. Farming had had 51 followers, can- 
ning 45, raising funds 49, running autos 4, 
clerical and canvassing positions 120, lec- 
turing 7, and so forth, many occupations 
of course overlapping. And not the least 
interesting feature of the summer activity 
was a definite record of over $44,000 in 
Liberty bonds subscribed for, besides many 
unreported subscriptions. 





NOT IN FAVOR OF WOMAN’S EDUCATION—OF 1M ! 
It all seemed very new—in fact, rather 
appalling to an alumna of quieter days. | 
sought the office of President McCracken. 
“ How has the war influenced Vassar as 
you see it ?” 

He looked at me keenly, then answered : 
“ What you want is my theory of educa- 
tion. Yes, that’s what you really asked for. 
I'll give it to you in a nutshell if I can. 
First, education is economy of experience. 
Second, education represents the acquisi- 
tion of experience rather than new activi- 
ties. In simpler form, that comes back to 
Dr. Taylor’s idea that the girls should not 
decide too firmly on their whole course or 
future occupation ; that the general founda- 
tion of what you might call universal knowl- 
edge should be first laid. Third, education 
is therefore in danger of being separated 
from those valuable forms of experience 
which are best obtained primarily throngh 
some activity, and the constant effort of 
the educator must be, through constant 
contact with current experience, to restore 
to his school or college this value. 

“ That’s why the education of women is 
such a fascinating field. The American 
college has to find out what experience to 
present, what real economy is. 

“ You see, it does all come back to that. 
Student government, maids’ club-house, 
social service in town, the ‘ workshop’ 
theater, knitting, canning, lawn-mowing. 
Isn't it logical? And it’s not only logical 
here. The principles are international. 
Think of the French teachers steadily go- 
ing about in the midst of devastation and 
danger, keeping the torch burning—caring 
so much. It’s wonderful !” 

His mind had gone to the night before. 
when Dr. John H. Finley, Commissioner 
of Edueation of New York State, had 
brought back to the College the answer to 
greetings sent from American colleges to 
the French /yveées and universities. 

“ No other word of this sort from Amer- 
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How War Strikes Home to a Woman’s College 
(Continued) 
ica seemed to fire the imagination of the 
French students as did the ittle brochure 
‘To You, the Girls of France,’ from the 
Vassar students,” Dr. Finley had said. 

In answer to these greetings, /ycées, uni- 
versities, all the various educational estab- 
lishments of France, inscribed their thanks. 
From Verdun came a pathetic yet digni- 
fied letter from the directrice of a scattered 
flock—some dead, others taken into eaptiv- 
ity, many missing, the beautiful college 
a wreck, with trenches across the sheltered 
garden, and unmarked graves scattered 
thickly through the grounds. From Dom- 
remy came a verse and an exquisite sketch 
of a little school-house which may have 
dated from Jeanne’s own time. But perhaps 
the most beautiful letter said, in effect : 

“ A tiny stream is the Yser. A man need 
not raise his voice to be heard across it, a 
bird flies over with one sweep of the wings. 
Two mighty forces face each other across 
it, but the gulf between them is deep and 
inoienaieile, It is the gulf between right 
and injustice. A mighty ocean is the At- 
lantic. Strong ships pass seven days and 
nights before they see the lighthouses of 
France. Yet so near are we together that 
our hearts beat as one.” 

Dr. MecCracken’s eyes locked beyond 
the campus towards the distant hills. “ It’s 
the real internationalism,” he said, finally. 
“ The internationalism of education. That’s 
how the war has affected Vassar.” 


AN ALLIED BANNER 

The Allied armies, diverse in race, lan- 
guage, and tradition as they are, are fighting 
in a common cause against a common 
enemy. But there is nothing to symbolize 
their oneness of aim, nothing to kindle the 
comprehension of the ordinary soldiers to 
anything beyond their immediate national 
objectives, nothing to stir their interest in 
what is happening beyond their narrow 
range of vision. 

If the various armies had alongside their 
national flags an “ Allied banner,” would 
not that keep before the eyes and minds of 
the soldiers the more than national signifi- 
cance of their fighting? Would it not stir 
their hearts to feel that in other lands and 
on the seas millions of other fighting men, 
speaking strange languages and wearing 
strange uniforms, were fighting against the 
common enemy in the common cause of 
liberty and justice and honor, to free the 
world from irresponsible government and 
from the fetish of personal sovereignty ? 

Tradition has ancient and noble prece- 
dent for such a flag, if the pictures and 
legends of the crusades are accurate, in the 
Banner of the Cross that was borne by the 
allied armies that sought to conquer the 
Holy City for Christianity almost a thou- 
sand years ago. 

Can you not picture such a common flag 
flying over the war-ships of England, 
France, America, Italy, Japan, that are 
strangling the submarines; along the 
smell from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land where our American soldiers are learn- 
ing from their French and English brothers 
in arms how to bear their part of the strug- 
gle; above the Alpine heights where Italy 
is making her gallant effort ; in Russia, in 
the Balkans, in Mesopotamia, in all the 
corners of the world, far or near, where 
men who hold the common faith in liberty 
are fighting—not for a holy city, it is true, 
but for holy ideals ? R. L. Groves. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ive - Cent 
reakfasts 


Based on Quaker Oats 


Make Quaker Oats the central dish at breakfast. It costs 
one-eighth as much as eggs per unit of nutrition. 


One 12-cent package of Quaker Oats contains about as 
much nutrition as the average person needs in a day. 


The average mixed diet costs four times as much as Quaker 
Oats per unit of nutrition. So each dollar spent for Quaker 


Oats saves you about $3. 


Also use Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in cookies and 
pancakes. It adds delightful flavor. And no other grain can 
match the oat as an energizing nutrient. 


Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Food Made Delicious 


The world-wide fame of Quaker 
Oats is due to a matchless flavor. 
These flakes are made from queen 
grains only—just the big, rich, 
luscious oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 


So here is Nature’s greatest 


grain food with the maximum of 
flavor. And it costs you no extra 
price. 

Oat food is nowadays doubly im- 
portant because of its economy. So 


‘it is doubly important to get Quaker 


Oats, to make oat food inviting. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where ~ 
high freights may prohibit (17:34) 
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JOURNAL FROM OUR LEGATION 


IN BELGIUM : When the Germans Came 
By HUGH GIBSON, First Secretary 
This is Mr. Gibson’s own personal diary, whose revelations Ger- 
many will never be able to explain away. ‘* A book so informative, 
so rarely valuable, that when we commend it whole-heartedly to the 
perusal of all America it seems like an undue heaping up of adjec- 
tives to state in detail why.”—(From the New York Times.) A 
gift book pre-eminent. 64 pages of illustrations. Size, 5%4x8%. 
Net, $2.50. 
Published by Doustepay, Pacr & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


ENEFITS FORGOT 
By HONORE WILLSIE 


Author of ** Lydia of the Pines,” etc. 

Every man in the Service—and every mother at home—will enjoy 
this true story of Lincoln and Mother Love. It tells cf a young 
army surgeon in the Civil War who repaid with neglect his mother’s 
patient devotion. How his thoughtlessness was rebuked by the 
eg ny wee ee of a Lincoln—and how he came to 
realize his ingratitude—make the rest of a deeply touchi y 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Net, 75c. - iain 

Freperick A. Stokrs Company, New York 





A= a UNDER GERMAN 


RULE 
By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 
Author of ‘* Europe Since 1815,” etc., Professor of History, Colum- 
bia University. 
Belgium has suffered under our own eyes, but the earlier fate of 
Alsace-Lorraine lies in a period of European history which is hazy 
to most Americans. This book provides a brief and reliable account 
of the matter. It gives the facts upon which opinion may safely 
rest. (Just ready. Net, $1.25.) 
Henry Hour & Co., 49 W 44S8t., New York 


HE HEART'S KINGDOM 
By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


The story of America’s spiritual unrest, and of one woman’s doubt 
and searching, and what a man from the trenches did for her life 
and that of acommunity. At all bookstores. Illustrated. Net, $1.35. 


Tue Reitty & Brirron Company, Chicago 





SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Author of “Heretics,” ‘* Orthodoxy,” ** The Crimes of England,” ete. 
This new book of Chesterton’s—his first in nearly two years—deals 
with principles rather than facts. He takes the view that the Ref- 
ormation was a step in the wrong direction, and that Medieval 
England was a great deal nearer the ideal State than Modern Eng- 
land. ‘* Chesterton is to be welcomed in this new role of political 
philosopher for the fresh interest he brings.”"—The Bookman. 

Cloth, 12mo. Net, $1.50. 

Joun Lane Company, New York 


HE HEART OF O SONO SAN 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


Author of ** My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard,” etc. 


What ‘* My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard’ did for the women 
of China, this book does for the women of Japan. It is the story of 
the life of a true Japanese woman, of her self-sacrifice and sub- 
mission to the stern precepts of old Japan. Never before has the 
inner life of ancient Nippon’s courtyards been so wonderfully 
revealed. 3/ illustrations in duotone. Cloth, 8vo. Net, $1.75. 


Freperick A. Strokes Company, New York 





HE BRAZILIANS AND THEIR 


COUNTRY 
By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER 

Author of ‘* American Ideals,”’ etc. 

With South America daily becoming more important from a com- 
mercial point of view, this interpretation of the Brazilian bya well- 
known lecturer and traveler is of especial timeliness. ‘The author 
contrasts the two mammoth countries of North and South America 
and shows how they ean render invaluable service to each other. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. Net, $3.50. 

Freperick A, Stokes Company, New York 


OW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


How the other fellow makes good—what you must do to win sue- 
cess—how to do it—inspiration and practical, common sense sug- 
gestions—all these and more make Dr. Marden’s new book one of 
his best. Full of things worth quoting. mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 
Order of your booksellers. 


Tuomas Y. CrowELt Company, Publishers, New York 





FRANCS JOSEPH AND HIS COURT fy" 
M 


emoirs of Count Roger de Resseguier (Son of Francis Joseph's Court Chamberlain) 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A,, Author of 


** Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,” ** The Servian Tragedy,” etc. 
The career of Francis Joseph was marked by the successive mis- 
fortunes of a fate which dogs the house of Hapsburg. The histor 
of the family is rife with violent tragedy, and it is stained with 
scandal, ** A particularly authentic revelation of Austrian court 
life for the last half century and more, as it is unquestionably a 
singularly vivid and fascinating narration.””-—New York Tribune. 

With sixteen illustrations. Cloth, 8vo. Net, $2.50. 

Joun Lane Company, New York 


NTERIOR DECORATION FOR MODERN 


By AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 

Helpful ideas and accurate information for those who cannot em- 
ploy decorators, or who employ them and wish to work understand- 
ingly with them. Mrs. Wright, as editor of the Department of 
Interior Decoration in three magazines of different classes and as 
President of the League of Graduate Decorators, knows how to 
anaes her subject from every angle. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 
Net, $2.25. 
Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York 





. . 
By ARCHIE BELL 
Author of ** The Spell of the Holy Land,” etc. 
The purpose of this delightful book is to convey to the reader some- 
thing of the joys of a six weeks’ tour of Nippon. Without claiming 
to be a guide-book, the volume, nevertheless, gives all that is neces- 
sary to the prospective visitor to Japan in the way of advice as to 
where to go, what to see, how much tospend, ete. The 56 illustra- 
tions are unusually charming. Boxed. Cloth. Net, §?.50. 


Joun Lane Company, New York 


By MAJOR FRANK E. EVANS and 

COMMANDER ORTON P. JACKSON 
Just what every boy wants to know about every kind of American 
ship—Man-O’-War’s-Man, Superdreadnought, Submarine, Liner, 
Yacht, ete. With chapters on ship-building, great sea battles,deep-sea 
diving and countless other subjects connected with the sea. 12 illus- 
trations in color and 150 in black-and-white. Cloth, 4to. Net, $2.00. 

Freperick A, Strokes Company, New York 





HE WORLD PERIL 


America’s Interest in the War: by Members of the Faculty 
of Princeton University 
Introduction by President Hibben 
** American Rights,’ by Uenry van Dyke 
Chapters in democracy, international law, American interests in 
the Far East and South America, world balance of power and 
world peace. Cloth. 245 pages. Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.06. 


Pruxceton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
W)\ 





ON-TECHNICAL CHATS ON IRON 
AND STEEL 
By L. W. SPRING 


Of especial value to those handling metals, this volume traces the 

fascinating history of the iron industry, from its crude beginnings 

through the various interesting stages of its evolution down to the 

present day. The author, chief chemist and metallurgist of the 

Crane Company, Chicago, treats every aspect of his subject in a 

simple, narrative style. 384 illustrations. Cloth, 8vo. Net, $2.50. 
Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 

Country Child (A). By Grant Showerman. 
Illustrated. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

By the author of “ A Country Chronicle,” 
and somewhat in the same vein, which the 
publishers truly characterize as “unique, 
fresh, youth-renewing.” 

Kiddies. By J. J. Bell. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

Our old boy friend “Wee Macgreegor” 
and other boys figure in this collection of 
slyly humorous stories of Scottish life. 
Priest of the Ideal. By Stephen Graham. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. $1.60. 

The average reader may find this a trifle 
too mystical and idealistic, and may feel that 
Hampden, the wandering devotee, is too 
much occupied with reverence for the past 
of religion to be a fighting force for the pres- 
ent age. But the romance repays perusal if 
only for the exquisite delicacy of style and 
the high level of its spiritual perception. 
Salute to Adventurers. By John Buchan. The 

George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.35. 

A brisk, quick-moving tale of the olden 
days in Scotland and Virginia. 

Scenes from the Country and the Town. 
By Anatole France. (2 vols. : Girls and Boys 
and Our Children.) Illustrated by Boutet 
de Monvel. Duffield & Co., New York. $2.25 
each. 

Such a delightful combination of author 
and artist is rarely seen. To say that the pic- 
tures, both those in color and those in black 
and white, are perfection in their way, is 
not exaggeration, while Anatole France is 
at his best in his little stories of child life. 
Tortoise (The). By E. F. Benson. The George 

H. Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 

A semi-serious, semi-humorous story of 
English country life. Sussex is the locale, 
and the characters are well-bred people who 
have been stunted in energy by repression 
or excessive fussing over them by relatives. 
They get into life, but it is with a tortoise- 
like rate of progress. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Boy’s King Arthur (The). Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory’s History of King Arthur and His Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited for Boys by Sidney 
Lanier. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 

Peggy of Roundabout Lane. By Edna 
Turpin. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.25. 

A story for girls in a field in which the 
author has already done good work. 
Reversible Santa Claus (A). By Meredith 

Nicholson. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 41. 

A Christmas tale of a reformed burglar 
who turns into a sort of Santa Claus. 
Original and amusing. 

Young Loggers (The) ; or, The Gray Axe- 
man of Mt. Crow. By Hugh Pendexter. 
Dinstented. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
$1.25. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln 
Now First Brought Together. By Gil- 
bert A. Tracy. Introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.50. 


The aim of this volume is to make as 
complete as possible the collection of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s speeches, letters, and state 
papers. It thendons necessarily contains a 
cer‘ain proportion of letters of no general 
sublie interest, some of them purely formal. 
3ut the book is necessary to perfect the 
collection of any one who desires a com- 
plete collection of writings by and about 
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Bimetallism Business Law Statistics Corporations Manufacturing Efficiency 
Wealth Shipping Bookkeeping Mathematics Grammar Handwriting 
Geography Language Loans  Codperation Commercial Paper Law 


HE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 

one of the leading financial institutions of the world, has 
a well organized Educational Department for its employees 
and some of the topics taught and discussed appear above. 


The Department includes a carefully selected library con- 
taining at least ove general reference work that treats every 
one of these topics and thousands of others. That work is 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Second Edition; Just Completed 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z. 
Printed Throughout from New Plates. 
Number of Volumes Increased. 

Size of Page Enlarged. 


24 VOLUMES; 80,000 ARTICLES 


Editors: 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, A.M. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 


More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


THE NEw INTERNATIONAL is not only available 
for the education and business use of the 
bank’s employees, but.the President of the In- 
stitution has himself purchased three sets for 
home- and office-use. 


Hundreds of other banks and bankers have 
bought and use THE NEw INTERNATIONAL. 
Officials and employees alike, find it 


The Best General Help to Business Efficiency 


STRONG 1. Accuracy : all importantarticles As THE NEW INTERNATIONAL serves 
POINTS pwd mage vag - banks and bankers, so it serves those in 
2. Authority: can be quo © cdhey Maes nad ix tine Get famediie anton. 


any subject without fear of success- ' 

ful contradiction. ence work for men and women in every 
3. Comprehensiveness: covers a wider field profession, occupation and employment. 
than any other general reference work. It contains . 

80,000 articles—30,000 more than any other en- And it will serve you, as you will quickly 
cyclopaedia. see if you will let us send you our 80- 


4. Lucidity : written in language so plain that pris be : 
even the young folks can understand. page Illustrated Book of Specimen 


5. Illustrations and Maps: carefully preparea ‘ages, Engravings, Plates in Color, ,° 
to illuminate and erplain the text. Maps, etc., with partial lists of sub- ¢ 
6. Convenience : printed on thin paper—not too jects treated and a description of ¢ 
thin but easy to handle and to leaf. our Courses of Reading and Study 


7. Arrangement: all subjects alphabetically ar- .s F e 
ranged and easy to sind. designed not only for advanced ¢ a 


The Great 


Question-Answerer 








Made in America ; 
it covers the world 








8. Pronunciation: all except the most common students but to help the young oF aoe 
words ‘made clear by a simple phonetic system. folks in their school-work. o> * 
Derivations also indicated. “$f 7. & 

ibli : ev i jec ~ ¢ +» inc. 
9. Bibliography: every important subject sup 4 S inh, 


plemented by a full list of books that may be con- 
sulted. The Coupon Brings +4, 449 Fourth Ave. 
10. Courses of Reading and Study 1st “ey New York City 
specializ 1elp toward se/f-instruction in ing ° 

branches of knowledge. the Book. Fill Pos a 
11. Research Bureau Service: provides sub- - F e 
scribers the free privilege of information from our Out and Mail ¢ ¥ N 
Editors on any encyclopaedic subject. vi “"s 

12. Attractiveness: Monthly prizes stimulate ° ‘ i 
use of volumes, thus increasing their interest and NOW i if ¥ Pn eae list of Prize 
value. \e 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. ../7 omen 


NEW YORK e 
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can. Not one drop of medicine. 
scientific system, combining e.rercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your family 


and Jriends. 


EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can be so 
well and weigh what you should. 


IT can help you. 1 know I 
My way is the natural way—a 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their weight 
riven them perfect figures—all in the privacy of their rooms—and i 
Kave kept their confidence. May I help you ? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that I 


can and will do all I promise. 


Remember— 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


If you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, mark an 
X after it and send to me: 


Excess Flesh in any 
part of b «ty 
Thin Bust, Chest, 
Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 
|| Headache 
iI Sleeplessness 


Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Weakness 
Kheumatism 
Colds 

Torpid Liver 


Malassimilation | 





It is easy to be well, to be 
free from nagging ailments. 
Even the most chronic afflic- 
tions, in nine cases out of ten, 
are vastly benefited by my 
help. May I help you? 

Ican build you up or reduce 
you. You thoroughly enjoy 
my simple directions and you 
feel so satisfied with yourself. 


Write to me! Ask for my 
Booklet — sent you without 
charge. Let me tell you all 
about my wonderful experi- 


ence! 
stand 
doing 


1en you will under- 
the great work I am 
for womankind; and 


how / can help you. 















































Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 8, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 



























. 
The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
X —3 Croup, Colds, Ca- 
Toakinarrhtias tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and etfective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance to develop into something worse, and 
experience shows that a wey/ected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ** Ne family, where there 
are young children, should be with this lamp.”" 

1e air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 

breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the conyestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a deen by Asthma sufferers 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene's best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 
ful use 
Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, composed of slippery elim bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your druggist or from 
uS, Toc in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
ne = 

< When you notify The Outlook 
Important to Subscribers of a change in your address, 
both old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR ZO 


The Continuation of “A Hilltop on the Marne” FIFTH PRINTING 


6y Mildred Aldrich 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Boston 


_~ 


* From the Battle of the Marne—to 
the Entrance of the Stars and Stripes 


$1.25 Net 
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The New Books (Continued) 

the great American, and it contains not a 
few letters which have considerable signifi- 
cance as interpretations of Mr. Lincoln’s 
spirit. For the general reader the book 
would have been more valuable if the let- 
ters could have been accompanied with 
brief historical notes, which are sometimes 
necessary to make their significance clear. 
Life of John Caldwell Calhoun (The). By 

William M. Meigs. 2 vols. The Neale Publish- 

ing Company, New York. $10. 

The powerful yet pathetic personality of 
Calhoun has never been so ademuede por- 
trayed as in the present biography. It is 
not only a history of the man, but one of 
his times. The predestined founder of a 
“lost cause,” Calhoun nevertheless is a 
character of profound interest to Ameri- 
cans, and this work will have a wide and 
deserved popularity among serious readers. 


POETRY 
Vision, and Other Poems. By Beatrice Post 
Candler. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. and 
7 J. Whaley, 749 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 

This unpretentious little collection of 
verse is characterized not only by sincere 
feeling but also by appreciation of the fact 
that metrical form as well as spiritual vision 
is an element of poetry not to be neglected. 
The temper and quality of the little booklet 
is well indicated by the following lines, 
called “ The Test :” 

“Do the sick ask for you, and in your presence 


fee 

The spirit of the Christ to help and heal ? 

Do the heartbroken fear that you condemn too 

When they would trust to a more gentle touch ? 

Do children come to you, and coming say, 

*Llove you !’—Or do they turn away ?” 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

China from Within. By Charles Ernest Scott. 
Introduction by the Rev. J. Ross Stevenson. 
Illustrated. The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.75. 

A careful study of the Chinese people by 
a missionary who ae and admires the 
‘ace among whom he labors, while de- 
votedly working for the uplift of individu- 
als, many of whom are less admirable. The 
book is dedicated “'To my honored teacher, 
Woodrow Wilson, . . . whose spirit of jus- 
tice and fair play towards the Chinese has 
won the respect and gratitude of the people 
of that great land.” 

West Point: An Intimate Picture. By 
Robert Charlwood Richardson, Jr., Captain 
2d Cavalry, U.S. Army. Foreword by Major- 
General Hugh L, Scott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $2. 

This volume gives a brief history of 
West Point, an illustrated description of 
its present architectural features, and an 
account of the governing and educational 
organization. These take the first third of 
the book; the rest of the book is devoted 
to an account of the inward—that is, the 
real—life of West Point, beginning with the 
newly arrived cadet and telling the story 
of his experience. This interpretation, 
drawn from the author’s own experience 
and from many conversations with cadets 
of to-day, is exceedingly well done, and 
makes the book valuable to all loyal Amer- 
icans, and almost indispensable to young 
men who are preparing for West Poirt 
and to parents who are preparing to send 
their sons there. 

WAR BOOKS 


Human Tragedy (The). By Anatole France. 
A Translation by Alfred Allinson. The John 
Lane Company, New York. $3. 

Pictures of Ruined Belgium. 72 Pen and 
Ink Sketches. by Louis Berden. French Text 
by Georges Verdavaine, founded on Official 
Reports. Translated by J. Lewis May. The 


John Lane Company, New York. $3. 
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THE SOLDIER BOY DOES READ THE BIBLE 


VER the top, in the trench, or 
back in the billet, the soldier 
gives heed to serious thought. 
That’s why he so often appreciates 
and clings to the little pocket 
Testament that the American Bible 
Society, has through five wars put 
into his hands. 
The Bible exerts a positive though 
silent influence against the many 
forces that lead astray. It brings 
mother and home and God nearer. 
The American Bible Society is now 
beginning its second hundred years 
of service by preparing for an im- 
mediate distribution of Scriptures 
to all our soldiers and sailors. 
A Khaki Testament in the Kit of Every 
American Soldier and Sailor 
The Society has prepared a special 
Bible to be given to chaplains for 


use in camps, cantonments and on 
ships, and hundreds of thousands 
of New Testaments and Scripture 


portions (Proverbs, Psalms,. St. 

John) for their use’ among the 
SD 

to give to the 


a. It has agreed also 
Y C. A. free of cost, 1,000,000 khaki 
Testaments, which the Y. M. C. A. will care- 
fully distribute personally to the soldiers and 
sailors, who moll not otherwise receive them. 
We intend with your help, to provide the 
khaki Testaments for every soldier’s and 
sailor’s kit, asking you to assist. in defraying 
the actual cost of the different editions, averag- 
ing 25 cents each. 

The Army and Navy Special Edition of the 
New Testament is bound in khaki, is in good 
readable print and made just the right size to 
fit his shirt pocket. 

Will you contribute your share to this worthy 
object ? Below we show you what your money 
will do. But no sum is too small to be useful. 
Each amount will help keep some soldier boy 
a little more in touch with his home and his 


Maker. 


Help us rush the Testaments to the men before 
they go to France, fill in the coupon TODAY. 





AAR 





What Your Money Will Do 


eee will equip a regiment (2,000 men) with khaki Testaments 
1 oe “ se “ te “ 


battalion (600) 
40 itd “ company (i 60) se oe o ty 
10 oe ty platoon (40) ai “ oo oe 
2 “ “ squad (8) e ty oe Ty 


American Bible Society 


Founded 1816 


Bible House New York City 





Help Put a Khaki Testament 
in Every Soldier’s Kit 








Officers of the American Bible Society 

President, James Wood, New York 
Vice-Presidents : 

Hon. John W. Foster, LL.D., D.C. 

Cyrus Northrup, LL.B., Minn. 

Hon. William P. Dillingham, Vt. 

Hon. E. E. Beard, Tenn. 

Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., D.C. 

William A. Robinson, Ky. 

Frank E. Spooner, Ill. 

George W. Watts, N. C. 

E. H. Sholl, M.D., Ala. 

W. T. Hardie, La. 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, LL.D., N. ¥. 

Hon. H. H. Seldomridge, Ohio. 

John R. Mott, LL.D., N. Y. 

Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, LL.D., Ind, 

Capt. Robert Dollar, Cal. 

Joshua Levering, Md. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., Conn. 

James N. Gamble, Ohio 

Christopher Mathewson, Fla. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond, Mass. 

B. Preston Clark, Mass. 

“Gerard Beekman, N. Y. 

Churchill H. Cutting, N. Y. 


Corresponding Secretaries: 
Rev. John Fox, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. William I. Haven, D.D. 


Treasurer, William Foulke 











William Foulke, Treasurer 
American Bible Society 
Room A. Bible House New York City 
I am glad to send the enclosed $...........-+ as 





my ti toward ling khaki Testaments to 
our soldiers and sailors. 
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The Modern Expression 
of Spanish Arts 4 # 


RETOFORE the romance and beauty 
uf old Spain have been expressed in few - 
art objects. Today, however, this spirit 


has been interpreted by the genius of the mod- 
ern furniture designer in the new Span-Um- 
brian furniture. 

The essence of modern thought in furniture 
is expressed in this beautiful, dignified style. 
It has a pleasant-to-live-with character and gra- 
cious vigor of design. Its color-tone is warm, 
soft, and mellowed; time and use can only en- 
rich its beauty. 

Even one Span-Umbrian piece will lend to 
your living-room, your dining-room, or your 
husband’ s study, the informal repose and home- 
likeness which are so essential in the creating 


of a home. 


If you do not find as wide a selection as you 
want at your favorite furniture shop,ask them for 
a letter to us, and we will show you through our 
Exhibition rooms in Grand Rapids or New York. 


Send 25c for “ The Story of Span-Umbrian Fur- 
niture,” which acquaints you with the historical 
background, the beauty, the livability of this new 
design. It also contains valuable information about 
furniture and illustrations suggesting interesting new 
treatment of rooms. Berkey & Gay Furniture Com- 
pany, 184 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 
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RED BLOODED AMERICANS 
ATTENTION! 


RESIDENT WILSON’S reply to Benedictus’ 
Peace Note is a clear, complete a authoritative 


statement of America’s reasons for entering the war 
and America’s noble aims in this great conflict. 

It is a momentous document, one that will go down in 
history as a om among State Papers of the United 
States and the World. 

Every home should have a copy kept where it may be 
looked upon with the respect and reverence it deserves, 


“A Most Patriotic Christmas Gift.” 





We have reproduced this ay and illuminated it in 
a most beautiful manner, using the highest skill known to 
the Engraver’s Art. 

The size is 14x17 inches. Single copies mailed to any 
address in the United States or Canada, 60c. Two or more 
copies at 50c each. Stamps accept 


SEATTLE ENGRAVING CO. 
Dept. D. __. SEATTLE, U.S. A. 











Safe Milk 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 
Rich milk, malted grain, in powder form. 
For infants, invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 
More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 
Instantly prepared. Requires no cooking. 
Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price 





21 November 


BY THE WAY 


A number of industrial companies in 
Chicago, headed by the Illinois*‘Steel Com- 
pany, have announced their intention this 
year to contribute to war relief organiza- 
tions the money they have been accus- 
tomed to spend on istmas cards. The 
alleviation of actual suffering and.the less- 
ening of the burden on the post-office are 
reasons assigned for the action. 

The — of the splendid collection 
of arms and armor of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York City contains this 
remarkable statement: “It is doubtful 
whether some of the highly ornamented 
flint or obsidian arrow-points, made by a 
‘savage’ more than four thousand years 
ago, could be copied accurately at the pres- 
ent day, even with modern means for hold- 
ing the object and for chipping it.” 

Almost all kinds of medizval armor, 
according to the above-quoted authority, 
are duplicated by ingenious forgers to-day, 
with the single exception of the coat of 
chain-mail. That is too expensive to imi- 
tate. One specimen of this armor in the 
Museum consists of more than two hundred 
thousand separate pieces of metal riveted 
together, and its production must have 
required several years’ labor. 

Humorous photographs are not: often 
made nor usually very successful. A recent 
attempt in this direction published in the 
New Vork “ Evening Paleesaae ” is quite 
original. It satirizes the uptorn condition 
of some streets in New York City,and is 


entitled “First Pictures from Battle’ 


Scarred Broadway Sector.” “ Anti-aircraft 
guns” are represented by a batclipofaban- 
doned carts, their shafts pointing skyward ; 
“ The Great Grand Central Offensive, Lex- 
ington Avenue Front” shows a subway 
excavation that strikingly resembles a front- 
line trench ; “ Area Thovactated by Inter- 
boro Heavy Artillery” shows masses of 
wreckage in an underground excavation ; 
“ Big Bertha in a Raincoat” is a huge section 
of steelwork draped in tarpaulins for protec- 
tion ; and “ Dugout Captured by Lexington 
Fathers, with Pipe Line of Poison Gas ” 
shows the unhappily familiar spectacle of a 
street disemboweled to repair a gas main. 

Seventy-two complete locomotives were 
turned out by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works during the week ending October 20. 
This is at the rate of more than 3,600 a 
erie a thousand better than the 

est previous record. Twenty thousand 
men have been employed on these locomo- 
tives and accessory work. 

The “ Outlook for the Blind,” in an ap- 
preciation of a blind man, Dennis A. Rear- 
don, who recently died, says that he was 
inefficient enough while drifting about as a 
seeing man, but after becoming blind he 
made himself of definite worth to the world. 
He began work in the Perkins Institution 
as a kitchen man; he died respected as an 
inventor, an architect, and a business man- 
ager. While blind he planned the Greek 
Church of Boston ; nel an electrical de- 
vice that attracted the attention of Dr. A. G. 
Bell; received a medal from the Boston 
Mechanics’ Fair ; and invented an effective 
automatic feed for printing-presses. He 
became, says his eulogist, “an extraordi- 
nary illustration of the triumph of spirit 
over bodily defect.” 

Good specimens of the vernacular re- 
duced to writing are found in the “ Indus- 
trial Student,” of Camp Hill, Alabama. 
Here is one from a former student : “ This 
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By the Way (Continued ) 

summer I boarded out to my sister’s while 
she was gone off to rest up. She is not good 
and well yet. Mr. Ward, I will do anything 
you say do and will have good lessons, 
never give you any trouble, if you will give 
me a scholarship. I need it. If I only had 
my father to send me to school I would 
not ask you, but I only have a mother and 
she is sickly. Mr. Ward, I have stuck to 
my promise. I want to thank you for 
breaking me from using tobacco.” 


Suggesting that a man is always flattered 
by being taken for a successful practitioner 
of some other profession than his own, Mr. 
S. M. Crothers gives in the “ Atlantic ” this 
amusing illustration of the idea: “If you 
had belonged to the Court of Frederick the 
Great, you would have proved a poor court- 
ier indeed if you had praised his Majesty’s 
campaigns. Frederick knew that he was a 
Prussian general, but he wanted to be a 
French literary man. If you wished to gain 
his favor, you should have told him that in 
your opinion he excelled Voltaire.” 


Among distinguished French artists, a 
Paris correspondent of “American Art 
News” writes, it is astonishing to find such 
men as Claude Monet, who is seventy-seven, 
Renoir, who is eighty-three, and Guillemin, 
who is seventy-five, still working away with 
a vigor which seems to have received a fresh 
impetus from the Zeneral shaking up of the 
world. Monet has recently made no less 
than seventeen studies of the Cathedral of 
Rouen. 


Henry James was particular about names 
for his heroines. In notes for his unfinished 
novel “The Ivory Tower” he writes: 
“My Girl... I want her name, more- 
over, her Christian one, to be Moyra, and 
must have some bright combination with 
that; the essence of which is a surname of 
two syllables and ending in a consonant— 
also beginning with one. I am thinking of 
Moyra Grabham, the latter excellent thing 
was in. the ‘Times’ of two or three days 
ago; its only fault .is a little too much 
meaning. . . . I don’t want anything pretty 
or conventionally ‘ pleasing.’ ” 


The castor bean from which castor oil is 
pressed comes to us from India. To-day, 
says Dr. John Foote in the “ National Geo- 
graphic Magazine,” ee are viewing 
ith apprehension (and children with joy) 
the castor oil situation. Production is less- 
ened, transportation from India is diffi- 
cult, and a rival to the use of the oil as a 
medicine has sprung up in the airplane, 
which demands castor oil in large quanti- 
ties as a lubricant. The Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. Foote surmises, may yet 
have to incubate another infant industry by 
growing the bean extensively here. 


The “ country of the dead,” that strip of 
France from Péronne to the sea where lie 
buried so many British soldiers, is thus 
spoken of by Mr. G. E. Slocombe in the 
“Daily Chronicle” (London), the condi- 
tions being those of a few weeks ago: “ In 
the familiar haunts of their lives there is 
sorrow and mourning, but not here. Here 
is another memorial, Nature’s own. There 
spring tears—here springs triumph. To-da 
there is a great riot of poppies over all 
these fields of death. The yellow gold of 
the garlic-blossom gives back seniion to 
the sun. The blue cornflower, countless 
among the long grass, sways gently in the 
wind. Old battlefields that but this last 
winter were an aching devastation—how 
they are now beyond words redeemed !” 
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Salt ‘Mackerel } 
Direct from the Fishing Boats to You 
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Sh he ee 


It’s thirty-three years, come next 
September, since I began supplying 
the choicest of Gloucester’s famous 
mackerel direct to the homes of 
families throughout the country. 


Our Own Home Kind 


People here in Gloucester, the leading fish 
port of America, laughed at me when I be- 
gan to sell mackerel by mail. They didn’t 
realize how hard it. is for other people to get 
good fish. But I did. So I decided to make 
it easy for everybody, everywhere, to have 
full-flavored, wholesome fish, the kind we 
pick for our own eating here at Gloucester. 
65,000 families are buying 


& BR A. SR, RO ee, 


Your pail is ready—fat, meaty, juicy mackerel— 
send no money—try the fish first. 
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Grank é. Aare PRESIDENT 
Fall Mackerel, Fat and Tender 


Most of the fish your dealer can buy are 
Spring fish, thin, dry, and tasteless. What 
I’ve selected for you are Fall fish, juicy and 
fat with the true salty-sea mackerel flavor. 
We clean and wash them before weighing. 
You pay only for net weight. No heads and 
no tails. Just the white, thick, meaty pér- 
tions—the parts that make the most deli- 
cious meal imaginable. You probably have 
never tasted salt mackerel as good as mine. 


Send No Cash— 
Try the Mackerel First 


I want you to know before you pay that 
my fish will please you. If 


7 


 e 
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from us teday. 


Fishmen for Gen- 


erations 


You see, I know fish. My 
folks, ’way back, have always 
been fishmen. They helped 
found Gloucester in 1623. My 
boyhood days were spent 
aboard fishing boats. Catch- 
ing fish, knowing the choicest 
and picking ’em out, cleaning 
and curing them the right 





Such a Good Breakfast! 


A fat, tender, juicy Davis’ 
Mackerel broiled to a siz- 
zling brown; some butter, 
a sprinkling of pepper, a 
touch of ‘lemon, if you wish 
—how good it smells, how 
tempting it looks, how it 
tickles the palate, and oh, 
how it satisfies!—the favorite 
breakfast dish of thousands. 


there is any possibility of a 
risk, I want it to be at my 
expense. Just mail the coupon 
today, and Dll ship at once a 
pail of my mackerel contain- 
ing 10 fish, each fish sufficient 
for 3 or 4 people, all charges 
prepaid, so that your family 
ean have a real Gloucester 
treat Sunday morning. ¥ 
Then—if my mackerel are 
not: better than any you have 
ever tasted, send back the 
rest at my expense. 


{Sa 


> 








way, has been my life’s job. 


Thirty Years’ Development 


Today our business is housed in a modern, 
four-story, concrete building, with 20,000 
square feet of floor space ; fitted with the 
most improved and sanitary equipment for 
cleaning and packing fish. Standing at the 
water’s edge, the fishermen’s catches are 
brought right into the building. They go to 
your table with ‘‘the tang of the sea’’ in 
them. 
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If youare pleased with them— 
and I’m sure you will be—send me $3.90, 
and at the same time ask for “ Descriptive 
List of Davis’ Fish,”’ sold only direct, never 
to dealers, 

Remember : Meat, flour, potatoes, everything 
has gone ’way up in price. In comparison, 
Davis’ mackerel islow. An economical food— 
so good to eat, so nutritious ! ° 
The ‘‘ Sea Food Cook Book” that goes o% 
with the fish will tell you just how to .¢ 
rene them. se} 42. Frank E. 
Mail the coupon now with your 4° Davis Co., 
business coal letterhead or 7 303 Central Wharf, 


> 


reference. ° Gloucester, Mass. 

Frank E. a Without obligation 

* ; please cond a, at 
charges prepaid, a 

Davis Co. a of Davis? ankerel te 


@ contain 10 fish, each fis) 
303 Central Wharf, ¢. sufficient for 3 or 4 people. a 
Gloucester, agree to remit $3.90 in ten days 
¢ or return the fish. 
Mass. ° 
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Real Estate 





CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Bungalows of various sizes situated on the 
foothills among orange groves, overlooking 
the sea. Central dining-room, electric lights, 
hot and cold water. Six miles from Santa 
Barbara, two miles from ocean. Booklet. Ad- 
dress Mrs. HARLEIGH JOHNSTON, San 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 
feet in the air, with a panographic view of 
New York Harbor stretching before you for 
a distance of 10 miles. Dancing if you like. 
- Writs for bookiet B. 








CAN YOU AFFORD TO KEEP 
YOUR HOME OPEN UNDER 
PRESENT HIGH COST OF LIV- 
ING? IF NOT, WRITE TO THE 


Weldon Hotel *3gnte!4 
FOR THEIR SPECIAL WINTER RATES 





Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 
HOTEL JUDSON 


53 Washing- 

ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated cud street car lines. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 











PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valley. 

Adjoins Smith College Campus 

Spacious Piazzas 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 














NORTH CAROLINA 








No resort in the 
South has a better trap 
shooting equipment than 


inehurst 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Frequent tournaments for amateurs 
and professionals. 


Golf, Tennis, Horse Racing, Riding, 
Driving, Motoring, Rifie Range 


THE CAROLINA — Now Open 
3 other hotels 
No consumptives received. 
Write for booklet. 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
or Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass. 





GREENACRE FARM 


AITKEN, 8S. C. Open for the season on 
October fifteenth. Can accommodate guests 
who wish to rest and live outdoors in the 
ideal winter climate of the high pine and sand 
country. Excellent food and care. 


Health Resorts 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 
of northern New Jersey. rge sunny porch ; 
dry, exhilarating air. All forms of hydrother- 
apy and massage under medical supervision. 
Believing that there is a curable physical basis 
for most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
lying cause through a scientitic study of each 








NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGE ,i, PINES 


Lakehurst, N. J. For sale or to rent, 
fully furnished, water, sewer, electric light. 
Cement tennis court. Opposite Pine Tree Inn. 
Apply to F. C. TORREY, Lakehurst, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


Hudson River Estate 
1,000 Acre Livingston Manor House; 


private dock ; orchards and woodland, at $50 
per acre. Rupa Lire Co., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


WY conserocs. VERMONT. For 
rent the coming winter if taken at once, 
attractive home finely located on main road, 
1 miles from Woodstock P. O. Just remod- 
eled; modern conveniences, completely fur- 
nished, fireplace, furnace and hot water heat- 
ing, electricity, spring water; 5 chambers, 
large living-room, dining-room, den; ample 
outbuildings for horses and automobiles. Ad- 
dress HAROLD 8. DANA, Woodstock, Vt. 























LIVE STOCK 


Your child neodes ari a 
Shetland Pony foe oon 
HARTZELL BROTHERS, Sebring, Ohio. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


COUPLE, educated, desire board and room 
congenial famil ‘ Town, village, North, 
South. Specialrates. Wife, 47, New Englander, 
give part time assisting housekeeping. Com- 
petent. Accustomed to children. ‘Highest 
references. 5,461, Outlook. 

ROOM with home privileges for business 
woman. Rent moderate. Central Park West. 
5,468, Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















individual case. Booklet sent on tion 


ss J.C. 
Meso SANITARIUM 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous and 
mental cases: also elderly ladies requiring 
care and treatment. J.C. THOMSON, 42 Cone 
St., Hartford, Conn. Tel. No., Valley 280. 








BOOKKEEPING taught by mail. Thorough 
course by expert at very reasonable cost. 
Write for details. Wm. E. Hilliard, Box 823, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 








“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a spocalty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 





® ° vor 
Woodlawn Sanitarium p:pijentics 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
sanitarium with comforts and freedom of a 
srivate home. Established 1907. 8 miles from 
3oston. Individual treatment. Booklet. 
DR. HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass. 





Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hirencock, MD. 


9 ps ° 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 

A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 

mental patients. Also elderly people requiring 

care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Mass. 


Blythewood Sanitarium ¥*, 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 














NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet glad! 
request. JOHN 





sent upon 
*, TOLSON. 








LINDEN (™, on My Fn 
‘eople to Get We 

Doylestown, Pa. '4 1, institution devoted to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 

Rosert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 

(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 

















Apartments 


New York City. Suite (library, 
To Rent bedroom, bath), by caluges fam- 
ily, long residence Europe. Views Hudson. 
Exclusive apartment; meals optional. Chaper- 





COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-made stock, sent on 
approval. Special designs to send soldiers in 
camps orabroad. Consignments for sales. Dis- 
counts to those wishing to sell among friends, 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

CHRISTMAS cards and calendars hand- 
tinted from your own films. Samples sub- 
mitted. Miss Lea: vitt, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

WAK. Inexpensive useful gifts. New, in- 
spiring music and words of song,“ U. 8. A.,”” 
and small colored flags on large cards (for 
correspondence, mailing, etc). New Year 

reetings at ~~ if requested. Send one dollar 
or forty cards or ten cents for sample to 
L. C. Eddy, Jr., R. D. 154, Barrington, 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

MONTANA—the Treasure State—offers op- 

rtunity for immediate cash and permanent 
income. Give present occupation and refer- 
ences with inquiry. Box 1,072, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

WANTED—An executive secretary for a 
boys’ summer military training camp. Must 
have had experience with boys in large camp 
or good military school. A full-time connec- 
tion is desirable, but will consider a summer 
engagement. A very liberal salary to the 
right man. 1,436, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, secretaries, zovernesses, 
mothers’ helpers. Miss Richards, West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. Boston, Thurs- 
days, 11 to 1—16 Jackson Hall, Trinity Court. 

WANTED — Trained dietitian _as cook in 
private family in Washington, D. C., where 
every consideration will be shown. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 5,452, Outlook. 

WANTED —Lady’s maid and_ seamstress, 
willing to go out of town. 5,453, Outlook. 

WANTED—Nurse-governess or mother’s 
helper. Refined, intelligent young woman as 
nurse to young baby. References required. 
5,459, Outlook. 

PRACTICAL nurse for small infirmary at 
Berkshire Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 
References. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 














onage if desired. References. 7,389, Outlook. 











HELP WANTED 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


COMPETENT TEACHERS for Southern 
colleges and public schools. Free registration 
this month. Write for booklet. South Atlantic 
Teachers’ Bureau, Raleigh, N. C. 
TEACHERS desiring school or college 
itions apply International Musical and 


3 
Tiecations Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. ¥, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 
YOUNG woman desires position stenog- 
rapher. Familiar office details. Five years’ 
experience. 5,324, Outlook. 

PRIVATE secretary. Young woman, ex- 
rienced, responsible. Salary $23. 5,463, 
utlook. 
CAPABLE French, English correspondent, 
executive ability, wishes remuneratiye posi- 
tion. References. 5,474, Outlook. 
DRESSMAKER, formerly with McNally, 
wishes resident position, private family. Re- 
model gowns to client’s individual style. 
5,481, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


HOUSEKEEPER. Refined, experienced 
yo woman wishes position as managing 

ousekeeper. Capable of taking entire super- 
vision of children. References. exchanged. 
5,464, Outlook. 

AMERICAN woman desires position as 
matron-housekeeper—home for aged or sani- 
torium. 5,458, Outlook. 

SEE_“ Couple,” board and room wanted. 
5,462, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED nurse will give services 
for trip to California. Prefers y or child 
patient. Excellent references. 5,466, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman of refinement, with some 
experience in nursing, would like position as 
companion or mother’s helper. Box :‘ 
Ardsley, A 

WELL educated, refined lady act as super- 
visor and chap@ron_adult family. Musical, 
also linguist. 5,469, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse who has become deaf 
desires position as housekeeper for a lady, or 
mother’s helper on up-to-date farm near New 
York. References exchanged. 5,470, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman of refinement desires posi- 
tion as companion. Experienced in home 
duties and care of the elderly or aged. Good 
references. 5,473, Outlook. 

WOMAN of refinement, executive ability, 
entirely trustworthy, experience in large and 
small families, wishes position practical man- 
aging housekeeper. Charge children if home 
is motherless. Will go West. Good reference. 
Box 32, Drexel Hill, Delaware Co., Pa. 

EDUCATED, capable woman, trained nurse, 
experienced in care of young children, wants 
position in family. References. 5,476, Outlook, 

EXPERIENCED housekeeper, inn or in- 
stitution. 5,479, Outlook. 

LADY of education_and_culture_ wishes 
position as —s -s 3 Would travel. Highest 
credentials. Mrs. E. P. Doyle, 5467 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPECIAL nurse, patient, directive, private 
water cure, home and sanitarium experience, 
desires private home ~ lady epileptic 
patient. $45 monthly. Excellent references. 
5,483, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


EXPERIENCED teacher of subnorma)} 
children desires private case. References? 
5,437, Outlook. 

TUTOR-—University graduate, experienced, 
will teach one or two boys. 5,477, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position in hospital to teach 
kindergarten or Montessori work, by experi- 





enced teacher holding “A” record New York 
City schools for several yom. Prefer posi- 
tion Middle West or South. 5,478, Outlook. 


TUTOR wishes position, college prepara- 
tion. 5,471, Outlook. 

HOME for two children, cultured family, 
own children, French governess, rhythm, 
dancing, nature-study. Morningside Heights, 
Yew York City. Summers seashore. 5,482, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Widow and daughter will care 
for semi-inyalid or elderly person. Cheerful 
room, good food, fine care, freedom of home. 
Address Mrs. William Findlay, Washington- 
ville, N. Y. 

PARENT, GUARDIAN. Wellesley trained, 
experienced educator, sympathetic mother, 
will take other girls into own home to train 
with her daughter. Good schools, finest cli- 
mate, piedmont section North Carolina. 5,475, 











Outlook. 











The Very Best MERRITT ISLAND 
Indian River Oranges 
and Grapefruit 


the finest in the State, will be shipped to you 
in small quantities, at reasonable prices, 
direct from the trees, after they get fully 
Drop us a card and let us tell you 


ripe. 
about them. 


VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO, 


Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 
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YOUR WANTS 


workers, teachers, nurses, business or professional assistants, 
etc., etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situa- 
tion, may be filled throu; 
classified columns of The 

to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value 
to you as the 
cular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


in every line of household, educational, 
business, or personal service—domestic 


a little announcement in the 
utlook. If you have some article 


have to many others. Send for descriptive cir- 
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COLO WATER 10% 


pecans 
cately 








Delicious 7 
Fresh Pecan 1 UTS 
ked tight with toothsome meats. 
vored. Healthf 
eating. Send a soldier boy some of these sweet 
able nuts. . 3. Ibs. $1; larger quantities, 3ic. 
anywhere in U. 8. 


This season’s om, direct 
Soom Ceseat zee. suisiana 

. Rich and deli- 
ul and nutritious. Right size for 
resh, enjoy- 
ib. Detivered 


La Cour PLANTATION Co., La Cour, La. 





